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BE PREPARED" 

IS A FARM SLOGAN TOO! 


On the farm Spring comes before you can say 
"knife." The big rush is on! You will be too busy 
then to order your farm supplies with proper care. 

Why not take a few minutes now to write down 
your probable Spring needs? Then take your list to 
your friendly U.G.G. elevator agent. He will, with¬ 
out obligation, protect you against short supplies, 
delays, and disappointments. You can specify 
your EXACT needs later. 

BE PREPARED with: 

ANTI-CARIE SD 

Ensure freedom from wheat smut 
the only SAFE way 




WEEDONE 2,4-D 

Weed and Brush Killer 

FARM HARDWARE 

Including Barb Wire Fencing 

ALUMINUM ROOFING 

The Lifetime Building Material 

BINDER and BALER TWINE 



Advance Orders Mean First Served 
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PRAIRIE 

MAID 



AT YOUR NEAREST 


GROCERS» 

AN ECONOMICAL 
BREAKFAST MADE BY 


PRAIRIE 
CEREALS LTD. 

8625 STADIUM ROAD 
EDMONTON. ALBERTA 


$00030 


WHEN BUILDING YOUR HOME! 



Here, at last is a home planning service 
designed for Canadians! Choose from over 40 
beautiful homes ... all engineered to- rigid 
N.H.A. specifications. CLARK HOMES "PLAN¬ 
NING KIT" will repay you a hundred times 
the small cost of this exclusively Canadian 
planning service. Send for it today . . . 
just ONE DOLLAR post paid. 



CLARK HOMES “CUSTOM DEPARTMENT OFFERS 
YOU COMPLETE, DETAILED CONSTRUCTION PLANS 
FOR A HOME YOU HAVE DESIGNED YOURSELF. 

■■■■ CUP HERE AND MAIL 

CLARK HOMES LIMITED 

PLANNING DIVISION 

Box 4400, Vancouver, B.C. 

Please send me the CLARK HOMES "PLANNING 
KIT" lor which I enclose ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) 

NAME__ 

ADDRESS_ 

_PROV_ 
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He’s helping to build homes 

by the thousand! 


HOW can posting a letter help build homes? 

This trick is not as difficult as you may think. 
In fact, you have probably done it yourself. 

Actually, this man is simply mailing a pay¬ 
ment on his life insurance policy. And the houses 
he’s helping to build are the result of invest¬ 
ments made for him out of that money by his 
life insurance company. 

In the same way, every life insurance policy¬ 
holder renders many other valuable services to 
his fellow-citizens. For investments may also 
be made for him in ways that help finance 
new roads, schools, waterworks and many other 
important developments. 

So, if you own life insurance, remember — 
while you’re building security for your family 
and yourself, you’re also helping to make Canada 
a better land to live in! 

P.S. from your life insurance man 

"Invested life insurance dollars earn 
interest that makes it possible for you 
and your family to enjoy the benefits 
of life insurance at such low cost. If 
you have any questions about how to 
make life insurance fit your own 
special needs, give me a call. I'll be 
glad to help you!" 

THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN CANADA 

Comprising more than 50 Canadian, British and United States Companies 

"It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance" 



CONTENTS COPYRIGHTED 
Non-fiction articles or features may be reproduced 
where proper credit is given to The Country Guide. 
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HERE'S A NEW WAY TO CHOOSE A TRACTOR... 


the Cockshutt 60-MINUTE PERFORMANCE'TEST! 


TV TO ONE CAN FOOL A FARMER about a tractor after he’s driven it . . . 

^ worked with it . . . put it through his own pet tests. 

There can be no doubt about what your own eyes and ears tell you. 
And there’s no way to mistake the "feel of the wheel” impression a 
tractor can give you. 

And, finally, there’s nothing quite like a direct comparison.. .where you 
go from one tractor to another and check up on the performance of each. 

So... 

Your Cockshutt dealer is going to give you that kind of chance to 
find out about a Cockshutt tractor. He’ll come to the field where you 
are working. He’ll bring along a Cockshutt tractor equipped to do the 
work you happen to be doing. He’ll let you drive it for a full 60 minutes. 

And while you are driving the Cockshutt, your dealer will keep your 
own equipment busy so that no time can be wasted ... so that you’ll 
actually be the gainer in work accomplished. 

There’s no obligation for this 60-Minute Performance Test. We want 
you to have it . . . soon. If your Cockshutt dealer has not already talked 
to you about it, write to us and we’ll make arrangements for you. Or 
you can contact your dealer yourself. 



Farm Equipment Ltd. 

Builders of heavy-duty farm machinery 
Brantford, Ontario for more than 116 years 
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Prairie Weather 

Prepared by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Staff 
for 

« THE/ 


GUIDE 

(Allow a ilny or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 per 
cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm. — eil.) 



JUberta 

Temperatures during the last half of 
February in Alberta will-average about 
one to two degrees below normal. 
However, shortly before the month 
ends, a warming trend will begin. 
This will result in above-normal tem¬ 
peratures throughout Alberta during 
March. The two short cold spells in 
prospect during the next four weeks, 
will be important, since minimum tem¬ 
peratures of well below zero will be 
recorded. The warm spells indicated 

PRECIPITATION 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


will offer several consecutive days with 
afternoon temperatures well above the 
freezing mark. 

Precipitation amounts will be above 
normal for the first two weeks, with 
drier than usual weather during the 
last two weeks. 

Livestock will warrant continued 
protection and heavy supplemental 
feeding during the balance of Feb¬ 
ruary. March, however, will witness 
some thawing and ranges in the south 
should provide limited forage. V 
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Saskatchewan 

The southeastern portion of Sas¬ 
katchewan may expect temperatures 
during this period to average two to 
three degrees warmer than is normal. 
Elsewhere in the province, tempera¬ 
tures during the next four weeks will 
range from near normal during late 
February, to warmer than normal in 
March. During the two cold spells, 
Saskatchewan residents may expect 
minimum temperatures to drop to ten 
degrees or more below zero. 

Moderate to heavy snowfall will 
precede each of the cold spells, with 

PRECIPITATION 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


the result that generally above-normal 
precipitation will be recorded during 
the last half of February. Less than 
normal amounts are in prospect for 
the first two weeks of March. 

Moderate snow cover will provide 
fall rye, legumes, and perennial grasses 
with ample protection against low 
temperatures and winter injury. 

Except for several days of rather 
cold weather in early March of last 
year, Saskatchewan temperatures aver¬ 
aged much warmer than usual for this 
period. V 



Manitoba 

Generally warmer than usual 
weather is in store for Manitoba dur¬ 
ing the mid-February to mid-March 
intervals. The frequent occurrence of 
above-normal temperatures will offer 
ample opportunity for carrying on 
routine outdoor chores. However, mini¬ 
mum temperatures well below zero 
will occur on several days during the 
two cold spells. 

In the southern portion of the prov- 

FEBRUARY 

PRECIPITATION 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


ince, precipitation totals for the period 
will be about normal, although slight 
excesses will be observed in the ex¬ 
treme southern border areas. To the 
north, precipitation deficiencies will be 
recorded. 

Adequate snow cover in the southern 
agricultural areas will keep winter 
injury to fall rye and perennial crops, 
at a minimum. 


Last year, temperatures averaged 
warmer than usual. V 
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G.W.G. "Texas Ranger” Shirts 

G.W.G. "Iron Man” Pants 

G.W.G. "Cowboy King” Pants 
and Shirts 

G.W.G. “Drillers Drill” Pants 
and Shirts 

G.W.G. “High Rigger” Pants 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us direct stating 
garments and sizes you require 
and dealers name, and your 
order will be promptly filled. 



THE GREAT WESTERN GARMENT CO. LTD. 
EDMONTON 


A Cdrnft(k& ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION SERVICE 
THAT INSPIRES THE 

UNCEASING CONFIDEN 
OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 



CE 


CREATIVE ARTISTS 

COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
* ElECTROTYPERS 
WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 
OFFSET PLATES 

RUBBER. 
PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 

NEWSPAPER FEATURES 
ADVERTISING SERVICES 

MOTION PICTURE AND 
TELEVISION PRODUCTION 


RAPID GRIP and LIMITED 

FROM COAST TO COAST 
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The all-new 


'55 PLYMOUTH 

Biggest of the low-priced 3... excitingly new with Motion-Design 
styling for The Forward Look... powerful new V-8 and 6 engines! 


V-8 or 6’s 

• PACKED WITH POWER— 
New 157-h.p. Hy-Fire V-8 is the 
most advanced engine in its field. 
Tops in efficiency for more "go” 
per gallon. Or, you may choose 
the new PowerFlow or Power- 
Flow Special engines, based on 
a design famous for thrift and 
reliability. 

• THREE TRANSMISSIONS 
—Wide transmission choice— 
Synchro-Silent is standard 
equipment; PowerFlite auto¬ 
matic transmission or Overdrive 
are optional at extra cost. 

• POWER ASSISTS-Make 
your driving as automatic as you 
wish with Plymouth Full-Time 
Power Steering, Power Brakes, 
Power Windows, or Power Seats, 
available at extra cost. 


Here’s the car to measure against! 

Plymouth is more than ten inches longer 
this year . -. . by far the longest of the 
three leading low-priced cars. Roomiest, 
too! Most over-all interior space, from 
instrument panel to rear seat back . . . 
most room in the luggage compartment. 

Years ahead in style! Lowest and sleekest 
of all three. Longest hood . . . most mas¬ 
sive grille . . . most impressive headlights, 
set deep in the rakish angle of the front 
fenders. 

Built to stay young! When you compare 
all three for ruggedness and lasting value, 
consider that Plymouth weighs the most 
because it’s built more solid, stronger. 
Many extra-value features such as widest 
rear springs, electric windshield wipers, 
independent parking brake. 

Your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo dealer 
invites you to compare all three. Because, 
if you do, chances are you’ll change to 
Plymouth! 



NEW VISIBILITY is yours through the New Horizon wind¬ 
shield with its rakish slant and swept-back corner posts. 
It’s the first true wrap-around... gives you extra visibility 
at top corners, where you really need it, as well as at the 
bottom. 



NEW STYLE in roomier interiors, upholstered in all-new, 
quality fabrics that surround you with delightful colour and 
texture. Two-tone hues on seats, doors, and instrument 
panel all harmonize perfectly with exterior body colours. 


SEE YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-FARGO DEALER FOR THE BEST VALUES OF THE YEAR! 
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C.F.A. Annual Meeting 



T HE 19th annual meeting of the Canadian 
Federation, of Agriculture, which took place 
in Edmonton last month, involved seven days 
of meetings. The first two were taken up by two 
conferences, one in eastern and the other in western 
Canada, where resolutions arising from within each 
region are debated before they go forward to the 
C.F.A. annual meeting. This year, the western 
agricultural conference , 

considered 61 resolutions. 

Of these, about two- 
thirds were approved by 
the Conference, some of 
them after amendment. 

The fate of the remainder 
was varied. Some were 
tabled, others withdrawn, 
still others referred to 
commodity committees, 
or to the C.F.A. Board, 
or were lost, either on 
voting, or for lack of a 
seconder. An additional 
36 resolutions came for¬ 
ward from the eastern 
agricultural conference. 

The third day was re¬ 
quired for a meeting of 
the C.F.A. Board prior 
to the opening of the 
two-day public sessions. 

These sessions were pre¬ 
sented with 56 resolutions 
for consideration. In ad¬ 
dition, .19 further resolu¬ 
tions arose out of special 
commodity meetings for 
the consideration o f 
poultry, general livestock, 
and special hog problems. 

Thus, when the final two-day board meeting was 
held, which constitutes the official annual meeting 
of the C.F.A., it had for consideration about 110 
resolutions, in addition to reports of special com¬ 
mittees. Six of the resolutions had come forward in 
a policy statement from the Dairy Farmers of Can¬ 
ada, which had met in Regina, the previous week. 

Undoubtedly the report that was of most far- 
reaching significance was that made by the six-man 
Policy Committee appointed at the semi-annual 
meeting held in Winnipeg, July, 1953. This com¬ 
mittee already had held five meetings of one to three 
days each, and expects to complete its work by the 
time of the next annual meeting. It has now to 
complete a report on marketing legislation and farm 
credit, and to give consideration to such matters as 
international trade, surplus disposal, co-operative 
activity, agricultural education, research, soil and 
water conservation, and one or two other matters. 
The completed recommendations of the Committee 
on marketing and farm price supports was con¬ 
sidered by the board at Edmonton, and this report, 
as revised by the board, will be made public as soon 
as the-national office is able to put it into shape. 
Meanwhile, a panel discussion involving a commit¬ 
tee recommendation that a parity price formula be 
incorporated in legislation, took place during the 
public sessions in Edmonton and served perhaps to 
modify the opinions of many of those who took part 
in, or heard, the discussion. 

With reference to present price support under the 
Agricultural Prices Support Act, President H. H. 
Hannam, in his presidential address, called atten¬ 
tion to two deficiencies which the present Act has, 
in the mind of farmers. “Firstly,” he said, “the Act 
provides no specific measuring rod, or formula, to 
explain under what circumstances and in what 
manner supports will be applied; and secondly, 
there is a lack of understanding of the program in 
the public mind, and seemingly little appreciation 
of the value of the program to the economy of Can¬ 
ada as a whole.” Referring to his own statement five 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
holds its nineteenth annual meeting in 
Edmonton 

by H. S. FRY 


in a position where the guiding principle of their 
decisions may be—as little support as they can safely 
get away with.” 

T HE Rt. Hon. James G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture for Canada, was the principal guest 
speaker at Edmonton, as he has been for a number 
of years past. Referring to the present government 

policy, Mr. Gardiner de- 


Some leading figures at Edmonton: J. A. Ferguson, president, Ontario Federation of Agriculture; J. E. 
Brownlee, president, United Grain Grotcers Ltd.; H. H. Hannam, president, C.F.A.; W. J. Parker, presi¬ 
dent, Manitoba Pool Elevators and first vice-president C.F.A.; Gilbert McMillan, president. Dairy Farmers 
of Canada; Mrs. G. Telford, National Women's Committee; ft. C. Marler, president, Alta. Fed. of Agriculture. 

years ago, Mr. Hannam quoted the following: 

“In the support program there is no well defined 
procedure to indicate what would be fair to pro¬ 
ducers, what action should be the responsibility of 
the government, and what obligations should 
properly be accepted by the taxpayers. 

“The absence of any formula or general rule for 
the use of price supports leaves our producers in 
the enviable position of special pleaders on each 
commodity, as they get into difficulty. It leaves a 
situation open whereby uninformed taxpayers may 
compel political considerations to take precedence 
over economic safeguards to agriculture and the 
general welfare; and it leaves government members 


Collaboration 

Mr. Gardiner speaks to the C.F.A. at Edmonton j 

T HIS organization was set up during the first 
year '/ was at Ottawa and at this time, when 
1 you are meeting in your nineteenth annual conven- 
1 tion, 1 am well advanced into my twentieth year as 
j Minister of Agriculture for Canada ... I think • • ■ 
if it had not been for the efforts of leaders of that 
time in the farmers’ co-operative marketing organiza- I 
tions . . . and their further efforts to maintain it j 
financially and otherwise throughout the period and 
the difficult times immediately following the war, 
j you could not be today meeting in the nineteenth 
j annual gathering. 

“Furthermore, if it had not been for the under¬ 
standing and helpful co-operation of your organiza- \ 
tion throughout all those years, the Department of j 
Agriculture could not have introduced and carried j 
through many policies which proved helpful, not 1 
only in maintaining agriculture, but also the national 
economy. 

“It was therefore pleasing to me to hear the presi¬ 
dent refer to the Canadiah Federation of Agriculture I 
as having reached a place in national recognition, 
influence and prestige, where it has become one of j 
the main constructive forces shaping national and 
international agricultural policies for this country.” 


scribed the purposes of 
the Agricultural Prices 
Support Act and the Ag¬ 
ricultural Products Co¬ 
operative Marketing Act, 
which together comprise 
the government’s price 
support legislation. The 
Minister presented some 
statistics with reference 
to the position of apples, 
potatoes, eggs, wheat, 
cattle and hogs for the 
year 1953, as compared 
with the 1935-39 period. 
“I think,” he said, “I can 
best indicate the results 
of this policy by stating 
what the position was 
with regard to most of 
the products before the 
policy was adopted, and 
what it has been re¬ 
cently.” 

Probably no one in the 
history of Canadian poli¬ 
tics has ever been able 
to assemble a group of 
figures and assert quite 
as blandly as Mr. Gar¬ 
diner, that they prove the 
soundness of federal agricultural policy. Wheat mar¬ 
keting, for example, is administered from the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, through the 
Canadian Wheat Board, operating in recent years 
under the International Wheat Agreement. Yet Mr. 
Gardiner’s statement implied that price legislation 
administered by the Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, has been responsible for increasing wheat pro¬ 
duction from a 312-million-bushel average in the 
1935-39 period, to 614 million bushels in 1953; 
and correspondingly, for increasing the farm value 
of wheat from $211 million to $726 million; home 
consumption from 114 million bushels to 127 million 
bushels; and wheat exports from 183 million bushels 
to 269 million bushels. An amazing achievement! 
Knowing that the Minister in this case rhust have 
worked through another department of government, 
the senior partner of the team “God and Jimmy 
Gardiner” surely must have contributed a little 
more than usual. 

Notwithstanding all this, no one is listened to 
with more interest, when he comes before the an¬ 
nual meeting of the C.F.A. The Minister speaks 
for the government; and he is a friend of the farmer. 

, Now entering his twentieth year as Minister of Agri¬ 
culture for Canada, he has served in this capacity 
longer than any other Canadian, and perhaps longer 
than any other minister of agriculture anywhere. 
Long experience has taught him whether to lay the 
facts on the line, or around the corner, and he per¬ 
forms with equal facility in either situation. 

A SPECIAL C.F.A. committee to study the pos- 
-ti. sibility of carrying hog grades through to the 
customer, reported that for the present, and until 
the new hog grades proposed by the C.F.A. are 
accepted by the government, this would appear to 
be impracticable. The committee did recommend, 
however, that regardless of the grade of hog, a 
single No. 1 grade be established for bacon. It like¬ 
wise recommended that fresh and processed pork 
cuts from Grade A hogs be identified in the packing¬ 
house with a grade (Please turn to page 60) 
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Snake Lake Cattle Trek 



Upper left: Martin Rediron , Cyril Hansen and Martin Smith with some of the Hereford heifers , at the Martin Rediron home , Snake Lake , Sask. Upper and lower 
right: Doubling up on a portage, the cat takes sleighs separately. Cattle sleigh is tarpaulin covered. Lower left: Author ISeilson and truckload of cattle at Lac la Ronge • 


Moving a few head of cattle hy cat-train 
over roadless country in winter is no cinch 





Snake Lake settlement, 265 miles by road, north of Prince Albert. 


H | EVERYONE on the side of 

H the sleigh!” “Get those 

I J guys out of the caboose 
to help!” “Get a rope from the box 
around a tree, and back to the box 
again!” 

Six head of cattle in an im¬ 
provised box on the cat-train 
sleigh were teetering precariously 
on one sleigh runner and threat¬ 
ened to upset at any time. The 
shouting came from Don Litwin, 
cat driver on Lawrence Lemoal’s 
cat train running over rough por¬ 
tages and roadless lakes between 
Lac La Ronge and Snake Lake in 
Saskatchewan’s far North. It was 
Sunday afternoon, March 14. We 
were on a steeply sloping portage on the other side 
of Bigstone Lake about eight miles on our way to 
Snake Lake with the critters. It was the start of an 
exciting and eventful 90-mile trip at four miles 
per hour in zero March weather. 

Located 265 miles north of Prince Albert, on the 
edge of the Precambrian Shield, the isolated Metis 
settlement of Snake Lake is populated by about 
250 Metis people and served by a government 
trading store, a public school, and a Catholic 
church. The surrounding area is sparsely dotted 
with large hay meadows suitable for fodder and 
grazing. A good highway runs 175 miles from 
Prince Albert to Lac La Ronge. From there on, 90 
miles of portage trail and lakes separate Snake Lake 
from the outside world. The settlement is serviced 
by air the year round. During the winter months, 
non-perishable supplies like gasoline, flour and 
hardware are brought in by cat train—a crawler 
tractor drawing three or four heavily loaded sleighs. 

In years gone by there were many cattle at Snake 
Lake. The former owners, when leaving the settle¬ 
ment, killed off their cattle, leaving no animals in 


hy J. D. NEILSON 

the district. In line with the Saskatchewan Govern¬ 
ment policy of helping the far northern Metis 
peoples to help themselves, the Department of 
Agriculture provided five bred heifers and a bull 
about a year ago, as a nucleus for livestock develop¬ 
ment at this settlement of 250 Metis people. A live¬ 
stock club was formed, composed of the three 
members who received the cattle, with Cyril Han¬ 
sen as president, Martin Rediron, vice-president, 
and Martin Smith, secretary. All these men are 
Metis and have agreed to return one bred heifer to 
the Department three years from now, for each 
animal they have received. The returned animals 
will be used for further redistribution to other Metis 
people of the settlement on the same basis. 

H ARRY LANG, assistant agricultural representa¬ 
tive, had gone with me from Prince Albert to 
Lac La Ronge. On Saturday morning, March 13, 
we had loaded the cattle and set out. The 175-mile 
road trip to La Ronge was rough on the cattle, but 
otherwise uneventful. On Sunday morning we trans¬ 
ferred the animals from the truck to the cat-train 


sleigh and got on our way to 
Snake Lake at about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. Martin Smith 
and his brother George, who met 
us at La Ronge along with Don 
Litwin and Bill Sanderson, the cat 
operators, made up the party. 

No one slept very much that 
night. The steady “chugging” of 
the D-4 cat, the steady smell of 
diesel fuel, and the numerous 
sloping portage trails didn’t help/ 
the cattle to be any less restless. 
Eight large roadless lakes sepa¬ 
rate La Ronge from Snake Lake. 
Between these lakes, and in some 
cases right on them, are rock- and 
tree-covered portages that have to 
be crossed to get from one lake to the next. On 
the steep side-slopes of the portages, ropes had to 
be attached to the sleigh box, thence around a tree, 
and back to the sleigh box. Two or three men 
would get on the end of the rope and hold the 
sleigh up, while the tractor eased the sleigh over 
the bad spot without upsetting. The steep climbs 
from the lakes up to the crest of the rock portages 
were accomplished by doubling. This involved un¬ 
coupling the sleighs and hauling them up the banks 
one at a time on the end of a long cable, the total 
load being too great for the tractor to haul. The steep 
slopes down to the next lake were negotiated with 
“rough luggin.” Logging chains wrapped around 
the runners of the sleighs kept them from sliding 
too fast and pushing the tractor out of control. 

Twenty-six hours after leaving La Ronge the cat 
train pulled its load of livestock, gasoline, and oil 
into the settlement of Snake Lake. Here the real 
fun began, with all of the natives in their colorful 
clothes, on hand to welcome us. Cat trains don’t 
usually handle cattle, with the result that the im¬ 
provised box on this (Please turn to page 42) 
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Seed Growers’ Panel—from left to right: S. M. Ingham (standing). J. Far- 
quharson, W. T. G. Wiener, Ottawa; L. Bell, Saskatoon, and G. South. 


Silage Committee—from left to right: Dr. W. J. White, Earle Roger, Dr. J. M. 
Bell, Prof. O. Symes, T. A. Johnson of Melfort at microphone. 


National 4-11 contestants. Mildred Craig and Elaine Flock of the Eastman 
Food Club demonstrate the advantages of a balanced diet. 


Spectators guessing weight of University herd sire in Livestock Pavilion at 
final event. Friday, while students serve luncheon. 


[Guide photos 

Top left: Sewing display in Agriculture Building. Top 
right: F. M. Baker, Canadian Meat Packers Council, on 
“The Future of Saskatchewan’s Livestock Industry.” 


Sask. Farm Folk 
Convene 


F OUR annual conventions, a provincial seed fair, and 
an interesting program for farm women highlighted 
the 23rd annual Farm and Home Week at the Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan, January 10 to 14. Members of the 
Saskatchewan Agricultural College Graduates’ Associa¬ 
tion, the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association (prov. 
branch), and the Saskatchewan Field Husbandry and 
Agricultural Societies’ Associations, with their wives 
and guests, were given a glimpse of past achievements 
and future problems of Saskatchewan agriculture. 


Left: Eighty-one-year-old Dr. W. J. F. Warren of Bel- 
beck, first prize winner in forage crop sheaf classes, has 
been showing at Seed Fair since 1917. Right: Dr. F. H. 
Auld on “Fifty Years of Agricultural Progress in Sask.” 
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I NSIDE the pocket of his faded old yellow duck 
pants, Matt Lamar felt the blue bottle cold 
against his leg. He sprawled in his usual spot 
on the porch of the two-room clapboard shanty, 
with the sun just beyond his toes, but today he did 
not intend to stay as was his wont. 

He looked out over the signs and symbols of his 
failure, the few emaciated tobacco plants stretching 
in scrabbled abandon toward the cedar brake, the 
tottering cowshed, now empty, the doveweed grow¬ 
ing where the wheat and corn should have been 
planted, but he saw nothing. He was too busy 
thinking. 

He put his hand in his pocket and clutched the 
bottle tightly, the dark blue bottle with the cork 
that had gone to dust and the faded writing on the 
brownish paper. He held the bottle as if he feared 
it might fly out into the unseasonably hot April sun 
that was scorching the mesquites and the cedar 
brakes and the old Fort Concho Road and the Texas 
Colorado River basin from Lometa to Austin. 

He tried to figure what to do next. It had been 
so long since he had done 


The dream of a lifetime—gold for the 
taking buried in a cave—enough to set 
a man’s mind aflame and start him 
working as he’d never worked before 

The glass was opaque, the ridging of the sides 
arranged in a fluted pattern. An infinitely fine 
plaited wire, apparently silver, was crisscrossed over 
the neck and around the cork. As he lifted it, the 
cork disintegrated in dust. He upended the bottle 
and shook out the remaining flecks. Something 
rustled faintly inside. He peered into the bottle. 

There was a paper. He took a cedar twig, stripped 
off the leaves, .and cautiously worked at the paper, 
and in a moment it came out, a tight curl. Even 
though it felt like light parchment he unrolled it 
gently to keep it from tearing. In fact, it did begin 
to split and he concluded it was paper after all 
rather than parchment. 

The writing on it was faitly legible, in black, but 


quite heavy as if it had been done with an im¬ 
provised quill or a twig instead of a pen. 

The date struck him first: 

f 

Feb. 17, 1837. 

Better than 75 years ago, he thought quickly. 

His eyes raced over the words, the quaint, 
desperate phrases: 

Caint last much longer. Folowd 4 days by 
Indians. Food give out. 6 jack loads gold 13 jennets 
silver inggots hid 60 ft. deep in cave 15 paces N. 
We fild it with bowldrs. Leaving now, 4 of us, 2 
wounded. 

N. Gordon 
]as. Stone 
Jose Carrillo 
X (Tim Aten, his mark) 

He had run the 15 paces north, careful even in 
his frenzied excitement to try to step off a proper 
normal pace. Close to the base of Yancy Bluff he 
found the opening. It might have passed for just 
another pile of boulders. The opening of the cave 
was small and went straight down 


anything that the mere effort of 
trying to plan a course of action 
was almost beyond his power of 
concentration. For only nine years 
he and Sarah had existed here in 
the clearing, but each year his 
efforts at making a living had 
grown feebler. He knew now he 
would need blasting powder, caps, 
a crowbar, a pick, a chisel and a 
drill, a windlass of some sort, two 
buckets, and a bottle of liquor if 
he got bit by the rattlers. There 
were bound to be plenty of rat¬ 
tlers down there. 

S LOWLY his eyes focused on 
Sugar Loaf Mesa across Yancy 
Creek. He wondered again what 
had caused him to sit down bn 
the granite boulder and to dis¬ 
cover the bottle. If his brother Ed 
in Lampasas had not given him 
the four 12-gauge shells, he would 
not have gone hunting, and if he 
had not gone hunting he would 
not have paused beside Yancy 
Creek to dip up a drink with his 
hat, and if he had not taken the 
drink he would not have gone 
over to the boulder to. rest and 
would not have uncovered the 
blue of the bottle with his boot. 
He lingered on the thought of the 
dark blue bottle lyingihere partly 
covered on the grey, decomposed 
granite earth, as incongruous as if 
he had turned up an African 
Pygmy or ah Egyptian mummy. 
The whole isolated area was 
called the Devil’s Gut, a tortured 
mass of giant boulders, close- 
packed cedars, precipitous bluffs, 
weird escarpments leading down 
to the Colorado itself. 

He had laid down his old 
double-barrel Lefevre, his two rab¬ 
bits and the squirrel, and picked 
up the bottle. It was heavy for its 
size and apparently of great age. 



instead of into the bluff- He could 
only guess whether it turned hori¬ 
zontal later. It was impossible to 
see far down. The whole aperture 
was filled with grey granite, blocks 
of it, chunks, imponderable 
boulders. He found himself tear¬ 
ing at them with his hands. They 
were immovable. He was panting, 
his hands were beginning to bleed. 

He sat back on his haunches 
and tried to think. Sixty feet of 
material like that meant proper 
equipment and explosives and 
tools. It would be a long job. It 
would cost money. 

For the first time in those nine 
years he wanted to get hold 
of some quick money. He had 
accepted his own laziness and 
drifting and inertia and evasion of 
life for so long he did not know 
how to start to get money. He and 
Sarah lived on small game and 
bee-tree honey and wild hog from 
the Colorado bottoms and an 
occasional sack of flour and some 
corn meal from his brother Ed’s 
little store in town. When things 
ran out, they just got along for a 
spell on short rations. 

He knew he wouldn’t dare tell 
Sarah about this discovery. The 
one thing she could not abide was 
his treasure hunting. He had found 
this out many times before. She 
was docile and resigned about 
everything else, but she was tar¬ 
nation set against any traipsing 
after hidden gold and silver. 

N OW, on the porch in the 
warmth of the sun which ordi¬ 
narily would have lulled him into 
a pleasant somnolence long before 
this, he lay and grappled with his 
double problem, how to elude 
Sarah and how to get the money 
for his immediate needs. He was 
more than wide awake. He was 
straining for an idea, grasping in 


Illustrated by James Simpkins Behind a cedar, forty feet away Matt heard the deep boom and saw fragments fly. 


(Please turn to page 44) 
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Top: liar E Herefords grazing on the home ranch at W awanesa, Manitoba. Left: First loads of chopped stceel clover brought in from the fields to make the 20 by 
75-foot surface silo. Center: Walls of completed silo, now eight feel deep, required three sections of snow fencing. Right: Livestock shelter, located adjacent to the 

silos, is constructed of poles and slabs, and is open to the south. 


Recipe lor a Cattleman 



Eltcood and Edith Dovonie with tivo-year-old son Gregg , in the living room of 

their home. 


Efficiency, and a love of good livestock have 
spelled success in this beef cattle business 

by C. V. FAULKNOR 


M S bis father’s open touring car 
L\ bumped and jolted its way 
JL *. along the rutted country roads 
of the southern Manitoba prairie in 
the early 1920’s, young Elwood 
Downie used to stand up in the back 
and spot all the whitefaced Hereford 
steers grazing in the roadside pastures. 

“When I grow up,” he vowed, “I’m 
going to have a big herd of the best 
Herefords I can lay my hands on.” 

Today, a director and past president 
of the Manitoba Hereford Association 
and vice-president of the Canadian 
Hereford Association, the husky owner 
of the Bar E Hereford Ranch at Wawa- 
nesa can look back on 25 years of 
cattle raising, and pass on to others 
the recipe which made his boyhood 
dreams come true. The number one 
ingredient of a successful cattleman, 
Elwood Downie would agree, is to 
have an inborn love for good livestock. 
Add to this a measure of sound judg¬ 
ment and business ability, place them 
in a favorite location, and mix 
thoroughly with a lot of hard work. 
For spice you might add a few lucky 
breaks. 

“A man can use a few lucky breaks 
in the cattle game,” he added dryly. 

You might say that Downie’s appre¬ 
ciation for good livestock is a result of 
both inheritance and environment. His 
maternal grandfather was a Scotsman, 
with the well-known Scottish ken of 
good animals. Both Elwood and his 
father were Manitoba farm born; the 
latter specialized in fine Clydesdale 
horses, and always encouraged the boy 
in his junior club projects. When Hec¬ 
tor Downie died in 1935, Elwood and 
his mother carried on with the farm, 
but Elwood never lost sight of his 
ambition to raise Herefords. 

The first real move to get into the 
cattle business on a commercial scale 


came in 1930, just at the start of the 
big depression. Borrowing all he could 
on a small insurance policy, and some 
more from a sympathetic uncle, 
Downie bought a carload of heifers, 
and a good Hereford bull. The heifers 
weren’t as good quality as he would 
have liked, but the influence of the 
bull soon showed in the new calf crop. 
All of them were a great improvement 
over their dams. 

“There’s no substitute for a good 
bull,” Elwood states. “A poor quality 
one will prove to be the most ex¬ 
pensive animal you can buy. No mat¬ 
ter how much care you give him, he’ll 
keep turning out low-grade stock.” 

The Bar E herd grew very slowly 
in those depression years. Downie had 
to sell most of each year’s increase to 


keep up with operating expenses. For 
example, a choice 1,050-pound steer 
sold for as low as $28.85 at the Winni¬ 
peg stockyards in 1934, in many cases 
the producer’s share being little more 
than half that amount. This meant a 
pretty big stock turnover just to keep 
things going. But the Bar E owner has 
a handy philosophy to carry him 
through times like that. 

“A cattleman has to hang on in the 
bad years and be ready to cash in 
during the good ones,” he pointed out. 
“Conditions will change—they always 
do.” 

B EFORE many years had passed, 
the Bar E herd began a steady 
increase in size; and more important 
still, it was showing a big improve¬ 
ment in quality over that first carload 


of grade heifers. The next step was to 
buy a few purebred females. This 
proved to be a good investment, not 
just financially, but in the knowledge 
and friends Downie gained while at¬ 
tending sales in Canada and the 
United States. 

It was while on one of these trips 
that Elwood bought MH Captain Real, 
one of the best bulls he ever owned. 
This started him in the production of 
top quality show steers, a target he 
had been aiming at for a long time. 
In the past few years. Bar E winners 
have included a grand champion bull, 
champion futurity bull, champion fu¬ 
turity female, and a reserve champion 
steer at the Manitoba Winter Fair. 
Calves purchased from the ranch also 
accounted for a grand champion bull, 
reserve champion steer, and 15 other 
awards at various fairs in the same 
period. 

Today Elwood Downie’s holdings 
consist of the 1,280-acre “home” ranch 
at Wawanesa, including the original 
section left by his father, plus a 
20,000-acre ranch at Shilo which he 
operates in partnership with a former 
school chum, Joe Vanstone. The latter 
is eastern manager of a large insurance 
company, but keeps a herd on the 
Shilo place as a sideline. 

Most of the 400-head Bar E herd 
graze at the Shilo ranch from early 
spring until after snow flies. When 
winter sets in they are driven across 
the Assiniboine River to the home 
ranch for winter feeding. Whether 
they walk or swim depends on the 
conditions at the time. 

During the three-day drive last 
November they did a little of both, 
when particularly bad weather con¬ 
ditions filled the river with slush and 
ice. Raised on prairie pastures which 
(Please turn to page 43) 
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..and THE 
•55 poNTlAC 
OASTS THE CLOSEST 
41NG TO ALL-ROUND 

CUSTOM* BUI IT 

performance 


ON THE ROAD 
TODAY ! 


JUST WHAT 
IS A PONTIAC 
POWER TEAM ? 


THATS RIGHT! 
PONTIAC HAS THE POWER 
TEAM FOR YOU ! SO TAKE 
MY ADVICE AND SEE 
YOUR PONTIAC DEALER 
SOON.' 


Take a long, slow stroll around the ’55 Pontiac . . . 
let your eyes linger on its low, lovely lines. Watch 
how your gaze is caught and held by the sparkle of a 
massive front bumper . . . then gently led from the 
proud front around to the impressive rear quarter. 
Now, slide behind the wheel . . . and after you’ve 
caught your breath, take a sweep-circle view. Oh, 
those windshields .. . you’ll swear there are acres of 
eye-room! . . . And the view’s just as spacious all 
’round the compass. Then when you drive this all- 
new car, you’ll know it’s the wide-open wonder for 
’55! With Pontiac’s all-’round beauty . . . and 
Pontiac’s all-’round view, the world’s your oyster ... 
when the ’55 Pontiac is your car. Do try it—right now! 


ALL-NEW RECIRCULATING 
BALL-TYPE STEERING 

that reduces steering effort! 

Drive the ’55 Pontiac and see how 
it earners and curves, with hardly 
any effort ! Road shocks are 
cushioned . . . steering effort is 
reduced . . . hut steering is sharp 
and quick. Oh! . . . what a beauty 
of a car the ’55 Pontiac is to handle! 


Pontiac’s revolutionary ALL-NEW 
4-WAY BALANCED RIDE 

Pontiac’s completely new chassis 
brings you level riding, firm han¬ 
dling, eliminates nose-dive stops! 
Amazing smoothness is due to a 
brand new frame, new front and 
rear suspensions and new tubeless 
tires, plus brand new steering and 
brakes.The most balanced ride ever! 


newness that starts 
at the ground with 

ALL-NEW TUBELESS TIRES! 

New tubeless tires give a smoother, 
gentler ride . . . provide added 
protection and safety against 
blowouts from impact breaks. Pro¬ 
blems relating to tube failure have 
now become a thing of the past. 
Tubeless tires can he puncture- 
repaired on the rim ! 


I'D READ ABOUT 

PONTlACiS 8 GREAT 
POWER TEAMS- 

AND FRANKLY, 
WAS INTRIGUED 
| SO NEXT TIME I SAW 
MY PONTIAC DEALER, [ 
I ASKED HIM... 


HOW CAN PONTIAC 
OFFER 8 GREAT 
POWER TEAMS ? 


ITS A PLANNED 

COMBINATION 
OF ENGINE, 
TRANSMISSION 
AND AXLE 


UW> 


z 


BECAUSE ONLYFOWTIAC 
GIVES YOU A CHOICE OF 
3 BRILLIANT ENGINES 
AND 4 SENSATIONAL 
TRANSMISSIONS 
COMBINED IN 8 
GREAT TEAMS! 




BUT HOW DOES 
PONTIAC'S CHOICE 
OF POWER TEAMS 
HELP ME ? 

■tr 


ONLY IN PONTIAC'S POWER 
TEAMS CAN YOU FIND THE 

EXACT COMBINATION OF 
POWER PERFORMANCE 
| AND ECONOMY TO FILL YOUR 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


the “high-priced” 

WRAP AROUND WINDSHIELD 


and 4 fender visibility at a low, low price! 

See-through area of Pontiac’s new 
front windshield has been increased up 
to 18% . . . reducing blind spots caused 
by corner pillars. Now you really 
6ce out both front and rear . . . for 
more pleasure and safety ! 


beauty that’s out of this world with 
ALL-NEW Glamoramic Interiors! 


You’ve never seen anything to match 
the luxury of Pontiac’s appointments. 
There’s a brand new instrument panel with 
recessed controls . . . brand new steering wheel 
. . . more leg room and new, deep-seated 
comfort in front and back seats I 
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Hinder the 
Peace Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 

R. C. D. HOWE, as everyone 
knows, is by nature an optimist, 
and he is the kind of optimist 
who is regarded with some respect be¬ 
cause so many of his cheerful predic¬ 
tions seem to be borne out by events. 
So when Mr. Howe strikes a gloomy 
note, no matter how subdued it may 
be, the contrast is startling. This cer¬ 
tainly was the effect here—and prob¬ 
ably throughout the country—when a 
few weeks ago, the Canadian trade 
minister returned from Geneva arid 
said bluntly that the talks on a re¬ 
newed General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade were going badly, and that 
he didn’t exclude the possibility of 
GATT being wrecked. 

Canada has been playing a con¬ 
structive part in the tedious and 
anxious discussions at Geneva. As one 
of the great trading nations of the 
world, it has a tremendous stake in the 
future of GATT, wjiich is the most 
ambitious and most promising effort 
yet made to liberalize international 
trade through a network of pacts. The 
specific concessions offered by one 
country to another are open to all the 
other partners. This is the search for 
relative freedom of trade through 
multilateral action. 

Since GATT was designed in 1947— 
and expanded at later conferences—it 
has worked tolerably well. But it has 
been plagued by escape clauses, and 
by outright violations. The United 
States has undoubtedly been the chief 
cause of weakening GATT, but not 
the only one. Britain’s import controls, 
for example, have acted as a check to 
some extent on the relaxing of trade 
barriers that all the partners have been 
seeking. 

But if any one nation can be said 
to hold the key to the future of GATT, 
that nation is surely the United States. 
And the main difficulty is to be found 
in American farm policy, which is 
creating enormous pressures on a per¬ 
plexed administration. The sincerity of 
the United States government, whether 
under Democratic or Republican aus¬ 
pices, is not to be questioned. But 
this is a clear case of someone having 
a bearcat by the tail. The parity price 
program, however attractive to Ameri¬ 
can farmers, has steadily built up sur¬ 
pluses. Domestic measures such as 
school lunches haven’t by any means 
disposed of them, so that Washington 
deems itself obliged to get rid of a 
vast amount of food through give-away 
and firesale methods. This could mean 
havoc for Canada and other exporters 
of farm products. 

Even countries which are supposed 
to benefit from this bounty are un¬ 
happy; Thailand and Burma both pro¬ 
tested last month that the well-mean¬ 
ing attempts of the United States to 
end famine through shipments of 
cheap rice Was dislocating their 
economy instead of helping it, because 
they were upsetting regular markets in 
southeast Asia. Such are the ramifica¬ 
tions of international trade. 

Apart from the threat to Canadian 
farmers posed by the American agri¬ 
cultural surpluses, there’s perhaps 
another effect of the high price support 
policy followed for so many years by 




the United States. This is the attitude 
of the Canadian people toward price 
supports in their own country. Unless 
there is a wide understanding of the 
fact that Canadian and American poli¬ 
cies are miles apart in this respect, 
pressures could easily build up to 
water down the already relatively mild 
program embodied in the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act. Even some mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, alarmed by what 
they- see happening in the United 
States, might be persuaded that the 
whole principle is wrong. 

Perhaps this is why H. H. Hannam, 
in his presidential address to the Cana¬ 
dian Federation of Agriculture at Ed¬ 
monton the other day, stressed the 
basic differences between the two poli¬ 
cies—one practically guaranteeing a 
profitable return, the other strictly a 
stop-loss proposition. 

As Parliament learned early in this 
session, supports have cost the national 
treasury some $80 million since 1946. 
To some, this sounds like a lot of 
money, even for a country with an an¬ 
nual budget of four billions. In com¬ 
parison with the bounty lavished 
among American farmers, of course, it 
is insignificant. Moreover, of the ac¬ 
cumulated total, all but about $11 mil¬ 
lion is represented by market support 
for the livestock industiy at the time of 
the foot-and-mouth disease epidemic, 
which constituted a national emer¬ 
gency. 

There are no signs that the govern¬ 
ment has any intention of changing its 
present floor price materially in either 
direction. It is highly unlikely to do 
anything that might tend to pile up 
surpluses on the American scale. Even 
as it is, the butter situation (where 
supports operate) is causing uneasi¬ 
ness in some quarters. 

Recently, half a dozen members of 
the cabinet, Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Howe 
and Mr. Harris among them, heard the 
annual submission of the Interprovin¬ 
cial Farm Union Council, which now 
claims more than 200,000 dues-paying 
members in five provinces. Among 
other things, the Council thought that 
far too little use had been made of 
the Agricultural Prices Support Act. 
But if the government did come to 
make more use of it, this would prob¬ 
ably be because of a dislocation of 
foreign trade, an ever-present fear in 
official minds just now. And under 
such conditions Canadian agriculture 
would in all likelihood find itself worse 
rather than better off. V 
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CHICK and FLOCK FOUNTAINS 

Premium quality, galvanized steel flock 
and broiler fountains... colorful, non- 
breakable plastic chick fountains... 
your Best Buys are Hudson. 



CHICK, BROILER, FLOCK FEEDERS 

Built better to serve longer. "Feed- 
saver" design to reduce feed waste, en¬ 
courage better feeding, faster growth. 


New! 


HANGING FEEDERS 

For all sizes of birds. 

Built to last! Cost re¬ 
ducers—save space, 
save time, save work. Hudson 
saver" design cuts costs. 



‘Feed- 


'AH equipment 
packed with 
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invites you to 

GO SHOPPING 
WITH THEM 



PREMIUM BARGAIN 
COUPONS! 



GAS, OIL, ELECTRIC BROODERS 

Grow healthier, stronger chicks at low 
brooding cost with any Hudson Brood¬ 
er. The most carefree, economical way 
of brooding! 



STEEL NESTS 

Clean eggs average 20% higher in price 
than dirty eggs. Get clean eggs with 
Hudson nests. Easy to clean; dis¬ 
courage mites, lice. 

SHOP AT YOUR 
HUDSON DEALER 

See ond compare Premium Quality 
Poultry Equipm ent a t 
service display.! 



for the 

BEST BUY 
IN POULTRY 
EQUIPMENT! 


Valuable coupons with 
every purchase entitle 
you to Premium Bargains 
at genuinely big savings for 
every member of your family .. 



1 Complete 12-piece 
Twin-Lens Flash 
Camera Set 

Makes beautiful color or 
black-and-white pictures 
indoors or out! $27.95 
value for $12.85 and 25 
coupon points. 

You save $15.10 

2 Insulated Thermo-Bag 

Keeps hot foods hot, cold 
drinks cold, frozen foods 
frozen. A $6.95 value for 
$3.95 and 10 coupon 
points. 

You save $3.00 

3 Hose of Du Pont Nylon 

“A Pair and a Spare.’* 
Finest quality, full-fash¬ 
ioned, 51 gauge, 15 denier. 
A $2.49 value for $1.49 
and 5 coupon points. 

You save $1.00 


You save two ways when you shop your Hudson 
dealer for best buys in Poultry Equipment: (1) 
You get Premium Quality Fountains, Feeders, 



Nests and Brooders 
to improve quality; 
cut costs, make extra 
profits; (2) you get 
Hudson Premium Bar¬ 
gains at big savings. 

SHOP AT THE DEALER 
WHO SHOWS THIS SIGN 


SIGN OF THE BEST BUY 


HUDSON 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 

589 East Illinois Streot, Chicago 11, Illinois, U.S.A 



UMER BAIN 

K tn*dlr..^4 __ .TOSUffing 


A medicated ointment for ma»«« in * 

JfA lI 'flBmed odder*, crocked or 

Make* teat* *oft 

• SOOTHING 

• HEALING 

• penetb* tin<! 
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EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 

If you have trouble with plates 
that slip, rock and cause sore gums 
—try Brimms Plasti-Liner. One 
application makes plates fit snugly 
without powder or paste, because 
Brimms Plasti-Liner hardens per¬ 
manently to your plate. It relines and refits loose 
plates in a way no powder or paste can do. Even 
on old rubber plates you get good results six 
months to a year or longer. YOU CAN EAT 
ANYTHING! Simply lay soft strip of Plaatl-Llner 
on troublesome upper or lower. Bite and It 
molds perfectly. Easy to use, tasteless, odorless, 
harmless to you and your plates. Removable as 
directed. Plate cleaner Included. Money back If 
not completely satisfied. If not available at your 
drug store, send $1.50 for reliner for 1 plate. 

WILDROOT LTD., FORT ERIE, ONT. Dept. G 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 

THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 
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to Thrifty 5-Plow 


Does double duty. New Model "S” Wheel- 
Type Disk Harrow does in one cut, owners say, 
what others need two to do. Pull a drag harrow 
behind and do two jobs at once. Throw drag on 
top of flat deck for handy transport. Built for 
fast, fine work in heavy going. Hand or hydrau 
lie control. 


Want to Step up production, yet spend less time and money on field work than 
ever before? Then step onto the roomy platform of the big 6-cylinder 5-plow Case 
"500” Diesel. Touch a button—it starts directly on diesel fuel. Let in the velvet-smooth 
clutch. Feel the 6-cylinder smoothness of Case "Powrcel” Controlled Combustion as 
the tractor walks off with the load. Put an easy hand on the wheel. See how easy it is 
to handle with Power Steering in rough ground, soft ground, short turns. Wait ’til you 
come to a really tough spot. Feel that mighty reserve of power fetch you through 
without slackening pace. If you like to hear mighty power talking, you’ll thrill to the 
story that Case "500” Diesel tells of easy work on tough jobs. Now’s the time to step 
up to Case Diesel power. 


Diesel Power 
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Trims costs by seeding as it disks. Big Wide One-Way Disk has famous Case Seedmeter 
that sows uniformly at the rate you set. Use it for fallowing, for building seedbeds. Flexible 
3 ^-foot independently-mounted gangs assure uniform penetration in uneven ground. Ad¬ 
justs to trail lengthwise with wheels straight behind tractor for fast, safe road travel. Your 
choice of hydraulic or hand control, 12 or 15-foot sizes. 
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ALL NVWWt/ 

In a matter of weeks you’ll have an opportunity to see and to drive the first com¬ 
pletely new tractor in its class since World War II. This is not just a tractor with 
improvements and refinements. The Case "400” is entirely new from the ground up 
... a wholly new creation not to be compared with any other tractor. As the wraps 
fall from the "400” you will forget all former standards of capacity . .. convenience 
... comfort... appearance ... and performance. Yes, you’ll truly witness a revelation 
when the "400” is shown and demonstrated in your area. And—you’ll find it a dream 
to drive. 


1 

m 



SEND FOR MORE FACTS... 

Check here or write in margin any machine or 
tractor that interests you. Send to J. I. Case Co., 
Dept. CG-25, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, London, Toronto or 
Montreal. 



□ Case Diesel 
5-plow “500” 

□ Wheel-Type 
Harrow 


□ Wide One-Way Disk 

□ Heavy-Duty Press 
Drill 

What else?_ 
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Grain storage bins made with snotv fencing , Bar E Hereford Ranch , 

Watcanesa 9 Manitoba . 


Prairie-Wide 
Co-operative Seen 


MEETING PLACE 



T HE “Federated Co-operatives Lim¬ 
ited” came into being last month 
when delegates of the Saskatchewan 
Federated Co-operatives Ltd. and the 
Manitoba Co-operative Wholesale 
Ltd. voted unanimously at their re¬ 
spective meetings for amalgamation of 
the two groups. Net assets of the new 
organization will be over $22,000,000, 
and their combined sales volume, 
which last year reached $40,000,000, 
is expected to be considerably in¬ 
creased. 

One result of the amalgamation will 
mean the Manitoba group will share 
ownership of the present assets of the 
Saskatchewan body, which include oil 
wells, a large modern refinery, a lum¬ 
ber mill, and a coal mine, in addition 
to distribution outlets, large and small, 
in various parts of that province. Sim¬ 
ilarly, members of the Saskatchewan 
organization will share ownership of 
the main office and warehouse, a mod¬ 
ern feed mixing plant, and an oil 
blending concern of the Manitoba 
body. Present preferred dividend 
amounts held by both groups to the 
credit of their local consumer co¬ 
operatives will automatically become 
payable by the new two-province as¬ 
sociation. Head office of the combined 
organization will be at Saskatoon. 

Decision to amalgamate marks the 
culmination of many months of careful 
analysis of immediate and long-term 
benefits by the boards of both provin¬ 
cial wholesales. The move is in line 
with the tendency of business today to 
merge smaller firms into large organi¬ 
zations, which will give them a large 
sales volume and enable them to be 
better equipped to offer competitive 
services and prices. 

Farther west, delegates of the Al¬ 
berta Co-operative Wholesale Associa¬ 
tion Ltd., at their two-day convention 
in Edmonton, instructed directors to 
seek amalgamation with the new Sas- 
katchewan-Manitoba organization. If 
possible, this is to be achieved with 
the help of the United Farmers of 
Alberta Co-operative Ltd., in order to 
represent Alberta as a consolidated 
unit. But if this proves unworkable, 
the Wholesale group is prepared to 


Co-operatives unite in two provinces 
and consider amalgamation in a third 

seek amalgamation on its own. Because 
of the amount of investigative work re¬ 
quired, it was decided at least a year 
would be required before it could 
be definitely known if amalgamation 
with Federated Co-operatives Ltd. 
would take place. 

It would appear that co-operative 
organizations as a whole have come to 
realize that, in order to compete with 
“big business,” they must become big 
business themselves. V 

Advisory 
Farm Councils 

OCAL agricultural councils have 
-i been formed in several parts of 
Manitoba so that farmers will get full 
benefit of the latest in agricultural re¬ 
search. Each district body will consist 
of 10 to 15 members, chosen from the 
ranks of leading farm men and women 
and 4-H club leaders of that particular 
area. They will serve on a voluntary 
basis, their reward being a chance to 
share in making farming in their dis¬ 
trict an attractive and profitable enter¬ 
prise. The agricultural council in each 
area will be a “two-way street” be¬ 
tween the farmer and the Agricultural 
Extension Service. Through the 
medium of the new organizations, 
major problems of farm and home will 
be brought to the attention of agri¬ 
cultural representatives and relayed 
through them to the various research 
institutions. In turn, the benefits of 
new research findings and techniques 
will find their way back to the farms 
through the same channels. V 

Hearings on 
Livestock Marketing 

PROPOSED plan for the market¬ 
ing of livestock in Saskatchewan 
has been submitted to the Saskatche¬ 
wan Marketing Board by a committee 
of livestock producers. The scheme 
calls for cattle, swine, and sheep to be 
sold under provisions of the Natural 
Products Marketing Act. To obtain the 
views of those engaged in livestock 
marketing and production, the Board 
will hold a series of public hearings 


Everything but the Squeal 

A group of farmers were talking 
over the present method of sell¬ 
ing hogs on a warm carcass basis. 
The question came up, “Does the 
farmer get paid for the whole 
hog?” One man recalled watching 
a government inspector at a local 
packing plant grading hogs. He 
had noticed that, before grading, 
each carcass was weighed on an 
automatic scale which printed the 
weight on the scale ticket. The 
carcass weight included the head, 
tongue, feet, tail, leaf lard and 
kidney, but he wasn’t sure about 
the heart and liver. They all agreed 
that these parts were worth some¬ 
thing too and wondered how they 
were paid for them. 

This question is a natural one, 
so let’s talk about it. 

By-product Values Included 

For the average market hog of 
200 lb. the difference between 
live and warm dressed weight is 
50 lb. Everyone who has watched 
an animal butchered has seen the 
internal parts removed—the heart, 
liver, stomach and intestines (with 
contents). These internal parts 
along with the hair and blood 
account for that 50 lb. About 30 
lb. consists of stomach and intesti¬ 
nal contents and other waste 
material. 



The remaining 20 lb. includes 
the heart, liver, raw fats (edible 
and inedible) casings, blood, hair, 
pancreas, spleen and scrap. Each 


Seems to me that it makes little 
difference on what basis the pack¬ 
er buys hogs. The prices must 
reflect the value of all the parts 
in the animal. If a packer offers 


of these parts has a value and 
make up what are known as 
“killing credits”. Since the value 
of these items changes frequently, 
the total of “killing credits” varies, 
but the current value of all these 
parts is always added into the price 
the packer pays. 

From Carcass to Cuts 

Shrink in cooling and removal of 
the head, tongue, leaf lard and 
kidney reduces the original 150 lb. 
warm weight to 1321/2 lb. 

On the cutting 
table the car¬ 
cass is taken 
apart into 
hams, bellies, 
backs or loins, 
shoulders or 
butts and picnics all of which re¬ 
quire trimming. The total weight 
of these cuts from a good carcass, 
trimmed to suit the market, is 
about 94 lb. Lower grades re¬ 
quire heavier trimming and yield 
a smaller percentage of saleable 
cuts. 

The 38i/ 2 lb- 
of carcass re¬ 
moved during 
the cutting 
operation in¬ 
cludes feet, 
tail, spare ribs, 
tenderloins, fat, bones and trim¬ 
mings. Of course, these items to¬ 
gether with the head and tongue, 
leaf lard and kidneys have a market 
value, and all constitute the “cut- 
tingcredits’kLike the killing credits 
they are included in the price the 
packer pays. 

Thus, by the use of a detailed 
“cut-out” sheet covering all the 
various products and by-products 
of the hog, the packer arrives at 
the price he can pay for a whole 
animal on a 100 lb. dressed basis. 


too little in relation to meat and 
by-product values, someone else 
gets the hog. If he pays too much, 
he loses on the deal. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL OF CANADIAN MEAT PACKERS 
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NOW I PICK THE POWER YOU NEED 


2mvs&/£?... 5A/EW MODELS 



If you farm larger acreages 
you’ll appreciate the extra 
work you can get done each 
day with the bigger, more 
powerful 800 Ford Tractor. 
If your soil conditions call for 
more power you’ll like the 
way the new 800 Ford Trac¬ 
tor’s stepped-up lugging 
power can help lick tough 
soil conditions. There are 
dozens more advantages in 
the 800 series, including 
Ford’s new 5-speed transmis¬ 
sion . . . new 172 cubic inch 
“Red Tiger” overhead valve 
engine . . . live PTO* . . . 
heavier gear train and rear 
end . . . bigger brakes . . . 
and much more! 


If you want versatility, the 
new 600 Ford Tractor will 
pay off in the wide variety of 
jobs it can handle with speed 
and ease. If you want econ¬ 
omy, the new 600 Ford Trac¬ 
tor is priced amazingly low 
and is economical to operate. 
Here is all the best of past 
Ford Tractors, plus 31 step- 
ahead improvements, includ¬ 
ing 5-speed transmission . . . 
live PTO* . . . increased 
hydraulic capacity . . . and 
powered by Ford’s great 134 
cubic inch “Red Tiger” over¬ 
head valve engine. 

*Standard Equipment on Model 660 
and 860. 


in the barnyard 


and all around 
the farm. 


SEE YOU,R FORD FRACrOR DEALER 


FORD TRACTOR AND EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 

SAINTJOHN • MONTREAL • TORONTO • WINNIPEG • REGINA 


; 1 

1 

FULL 3'PL0W POWER 

NEARLY A THIRD MORE POWERFUL 

JUST 
NAME 1 
THE 1 
JOB 1 
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throughout the province. These are 
scheduled for Saskatoon, North Bat- 
tleford, and Prince Albert during the 
week commencing March 7; Tisdale 
and Yorkton during that of March 14; 
Moose Jaw, Swift Current, and Maple 
Creek during that of March 21; and 
Carlyle and Regina during that of 
March 28. The Board will then make 
recommendations to the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council whether or not 
the plan should be proceeded with. V 

Holsteins 
Fly Atlantic 

A SHIPMENT of eight Holstein 
bulls left Canada for Spain by 
plane around the middle of last month 
for use in the artificial breeding units 
of that country to improve the quality 
of Spanish dairy cows. Included in the 
load making the ocean flight were four 
bulls and a heifer calf, destined for 
the herd of Count Marzotto, Venice, 
Italy. The latter has the largest herd 
of Canadian-bred Holsteins in the 
world, numbering close to 1,000 head. 
Michael Motion of Oakville, Ontario, 
accompanied the animals as herdsman. 
After unloading the cattle in Spain and 
Italy, the plane continued on to India 
to pick up a load of monkeys con¬ 
signed to the U.S.A., making a round 
trip of about 25,000 miles. V 


New Dust Bowl 
Forming in South 

U NLESS the area is saved by rain 
or snowfall, a dust bowl worse 
than that of the “thirties” may develop 
this spring in the Great Plains area of 
the United States. Only a near-miracle 
will prevent widespread soil blowing 
on 26 million acres in a 10-state sector 
which extends from west Texas to the 
Nebraska panhandle. Severe drought, 
that has been spreading across this 
country since 1950, plus above normal 
temperatures, spawned one of the 
worst dust storms in the area’s history 
late last February, and damaged 16.7 
million acres. This combination, which 
tends to increase the force and per¬ 
sistency of spring winds, appears to 
prevail again this year. Convinced that 
wind erosion can be checked, the U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service is urging 
farmers in that sector to sow grass in 
fields that should never have been 
plowed, and adopt strip-cropping and 
stubble-mulch tillage practices on the 
remainder to help conserve moisture 
and keep the soil in place. This region 
is the chief danger spot in the current 
U.S. drought emergency which has 
seen 937 counties in 18 states listed 
as drought disaster areas—almost one- 
third of the nation’s total of 3,050 
counties. V 


Mexico to 
Increase Output 

M EXICO is building three large 
fertilizer plants as part of her in¬ 
tensive campaign to increase farm pro¬ 
duction. The plants are expected to 
have an annual capacity of 600,000 
tons, and thus enable the country to 
dispense with fertilizer imports that 
run as high as $12 million a year. 
Another phase of the program will be 
an educational campaign among Mexi¬ 
can small farmers to increase fertilizer 

V 


use. 
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For Farm 
Improvement 
Loans, 


see 


THE 

ROYAL BANK 

OF CANADA 



toacle? 

Dab it on where the 
pain is, and marvel 
at the helpful relief 
it brings as the 
comforting, healing 
warmth of Sloan’s 
works inwards, 
soothing—relaxing. 

StOAN'S 

IINIMENT *! 

K 60c and $ l .20 at all Drug Counters < 




FARM LIGHT 
BATTERIES 


Guaranteed 
7 Years 


6 - t2 - 32-110 
volt systems 


Get details novo from 


BATTERIES LTD. 

WINNIPEC 


When Writing To Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 



SEND 
FOR THIS 


fltEE? 


Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today for this boot 
FREE, together with special offer of 
a course In Animal Breeding. If you 
are Interested In Galtlng and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 572 Pleasant Hlll t Ohio 


LONESOME?-, 


Beautiful Girls, Rll Types 

Thousands anxious to meet you. Our 
system is new and difierent. Tell us about 
yourself. We'll send our free information 
in machine-sealed letter. Nation's Largest. 

HELP COMPANY CLUB 

4554-CQ Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 
“ mmmmm Fill in and mail this coupon 1 mmm "j 

i Help Company Club i 

■ 4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, III. ■ 
I At no cost to me, please send literature. | 
I I 

I Name-I 

I I 

I Address___-.R.R. or Zone...._ | 

I I 

I City__Prov--I 

l«. Jl 


Get It 

At a Glance 

Floor prices for hogs and eggs will 
be reduced substantially in Great 
Britain for 1956-57 and 1957-58. New 
minimum prices for milk, fat cattle, 
and sheep for that period are down 
slightly, compared with those already 
fixed for 1955-56. But even these re¬ 
duced levels will involve a heavy 
charge on the taxpayer for subsidies, 
unless market prices rise. V 

Canadian seed potatoes have been 
purchased by the Agricultural Bank of 
Greece to distribute to farmer co¬ 
operatives there for the second con¬ 
secutive year. The initial shipment last 
year of 430 tons proved so successful 
1,580 tons were ordered for this year, 
in spite of this season’s higher prices. V 

The third wheat crop failure since 
1950 has been recorded in Yugoslavia 
because of adverse weather conditions. 
To help alleviate food shortages in 
that country, the U.S. Foreign Opera¬ 
tions Administration has authorized 
the shipment of 150,000 tons of wheat, 
making a total of 435,000 tons sup¬ 
plied Yugoslavia this fiscal year. V 

Seedings of winter wheat in the 
United States last fall were about six 
per cent less than those of the previous 
year, and nearly one-fourth less than 
in the fall of 1952. Present total acre¬ 
age of winter wheat for all purposes is 
estimated at 43.4 million acres. V 

Australian farmers have been ad¬ 
vised to switch from wheat and con¬ 
sider alternate uses for their lands. 
Cattle fattening and fat lamb produc¬ 
tion are said to offer the most profit¬ 
able prospects in that country for some 
years to come. V 

The milk cow population of Canada 
is approaching the 3,371,000 mark, 
having now regained much of the de¬ 
crease which took place after the last 
war when numbers dropped from 
3,998,000 in 1945 to a 30-year low of 
2,903,000 in 1951. V 

About 287,184 pounds of U.S. sur¬ 
plus butter has been recombined with 
nonfat dry milk to make evaporated 
milk, some of which has been sold to 
Peru. An additional 45 million pounds 
will be converted to butter oil for 
human use, most of it for welfare dis¬ 
tribution in foreign countries, such as 
Pakistan. V 

The world’s largest consumer of 
coffee and cocoa is the United States, 
which accounts for 60 per cent of the 
coffee exported and 40 per cent of the 
cocoa. The United Kingdom is the 
largest tea importer, taking 40 per 
cent of world exports. V 

United States farmers have a big 
stake in the export market. Percentage 
of that country’s agricultural output 
sold abroad in 1951 was: wheat, 48; 
dried milk, 45; rice, 37; dried peas, 
35; cotton, 34; soybeans, 28; lard, 24; 
tobacco and hops, 23; plums and 
prunes, 21. V 

Agricultural production in the United 
States could be increased to provide 
food, at present standards, for a popu¬ 
lation of 380 million within the space 
of ten years. V 



Whatever the color 


Odorless Alkyd Enamel 
is a wonder-worker 
for Walls 

Ik and Woodwork 


W.^LMAi 


244 

CHEVRON BLUE 


CILTONE comes in 
Flat, Semi-Gloss 
and Gloss 


So easy to use! Why, CILTONE just glides off your brush or 
roller... smooth, lovely, uniform. 

No odor! Paint any time. Fast-drying, too. What a time-saver! 
And scrubbable! Off comes dirt...tough alkyd CILTONE keeps 
its fresh colorful beauty. 

That’s CILTONE, the modern miracle finish, made especially for 
folks who like to "do it themselves”. 

For every painting need — indoors and out — see your C-l-L Point Dealer 
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Mr. Abe Brubacher of Listowel, Ontario... 


Saves pigs from Enteritis 



CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


by using feeds that contain 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


Mr. Brubacher, like many other Canadian 
livestock and poultry growers, finds that it 
is highly profitable to use feeds that contain 
the great antibiotic, AUREOMYCIN Chlor- 
tetracycline. 

AUREOMYCIN is more active against more 
disease-producing organisms than any other 
antibiotic. When you buy feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN, you help prevent Enteritis 
in swine—and CRD, Sinusitis, Blue Comb, 
Nonspecific Enteritis and Hexamitiasis in 
chickens and turkeys. You grow more live¬ 
stock and poultry faster! 

You gain still another way when you buy 
poultry feeds that contain the proved anti¬ 
coccidial—MEG ASUL* * Nitrophenide. You 
give your chicks the best possible protection 
against coccidiosis outbreaks. 

Ask your feed manufacturer or feed dealer 
for swine feeds that contain AUREOMY¬ 
CIN—and for poultry feeds that contain both 
this great antibiotic and MEGASUL. 

♦Trade-Mark 
♦♦Registered Trade-Mark 

Cya/uunut^^*-. 

< \Fine Chemicals^"-^ 
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Sold in Canada by 

N.D. HOGG, LTD. 

BOX 66, Station Q Toronto, Canada 

Manufactured by 
American Giananud company 




FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 
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[Guide photos 

Above: A jew head of 
feeders , grazing on a 
brome - alfalfa - crested 
ivheatgrass pasture , 
and left , the Pugh 
far in yard with the 
partners' 1 two houses in 
the foreground and 
the barn on the left • 
The winter feedlot is 
beyond the barn . 


Stockyards to Farm 
And Back Again 

These brothers combine grass, grain and feeder 
cattle with minimum of labor and make it pay 


D RIVE on the winding, spruce- 
margined highway for 25 miles 
going west from Prince Albert and you 
will come to Holbein. Near that north 
Saskatchewan town you will locate 
the combined elite seed farm and 
cattle feeding station that Fred and 
Albert Pugh have been operating since 
their father retired some ten years ago. 

In the old days a crop of calves was 
dropped on the Pugh farm every 
spring. Not any more. Fred and his 
dad bought feeders for one or two 
years during the war, but when Albert 
was discharged from the R.C.A.F. and 
he and Fred took the place over as a 
partnership they made the switch to 
feeders complete. They started with 
70 or 80 a year, but have progressed 
until they now feed nearly 150 head. 

The feeders are bought in the stock- 
yards in Prince Albert. Heaviest buy¬ 
ing takes place in October and No¬ 
vember though they buy the odd load 
in the summer. The common practice 
is to leave an order with their com¬ 


mission agent, and he buys in the type 
of yearling or two-year-old, medium- 
quality, 600-to-1,000-pound animal 
that he knows they prefer. 

Animals bought in the summer go 
onto grass; and in the fall both old 
and new purchases are fed hay and 
given access to self-feeders. The 
feeders contain a 40-part oats and 
60-part barley ration, fortified with 
one per cent bone meal and three- 
quarters-per-cent cobalt-iodine salt. 

Cattle are trucked to P.A. when 
they are in such condition that they 
are expected to make red or blue 
brand. Sixty-nine head shipped re¬ 
cently killed out at 20 red, 37 blue, 
11 commercial and only one plain. 

Last fall Fred and Albert bought 
about 90 spring calves, and are win¬ 
tering them on hay and light feedings 
of grain. They will be on grass next 
summer and go into the fall feedlot. 

“We want to give it a try,” com¬ 
mented Albert. “When we buy in 



Albert Pugh (r) innoculates for blackleg feeders that have just arrived at 
farm from stockyards; Fred daubs on paint to record which have been done. 



How you can hit 
real pay dirt * with the 
world’s most popular spreader 


YOU MAY BE AN EXCEPTION —but most 
fanners lose from /i to 34 of the profit 
possible from barnyard manure. Good 
management plus modern New Idea 
equipment can easily double profits from 
manure. 

There’s No Mystery About It 

Here’s how to handle manure for top 
profits: (1) Capture the liquid portion 
with plenty of bedding and paved feed- 
lots. (2) Spread manure as soon as pos¬ 
sible after it is produced. Use equip¬ 
ment designed to really spread. (3) Put 
manure on fields growing your highest 
income crops. 

Why New Idea Is First Choice 

One of the main reasons why there are 
more New Idea spreaders on farms to¬ 
day than any other make is their ability 
to spread thinly and uniformly. For 


highest value, manure should be spread 
thinly and frequently — 4 to 5 tons per 
acre. 

Staggered U-shaped shredding teeth, 
rotating at high speed, tear up even the 
toughest, hardest-packed manure. 
Cleverly designed distributor paddles 
lay the finely shredded manure down in 
a wide, even pattern — a pattern which 
extends several feet beyond the width of 
the spreader. 

You Have a Complete Choice 

Because you have your choice of 4 
spreader sizes at your New Idea 
Dealer’s, you needn’t over or under¬ 
equip your manure handling operation. 
Pick the spreader to fit your farm from 
among the 65 bu., 75 bu., and 90 bu. 
groundrdriven models, or the big 120 
bu. PTO job. 


*$WAP Now during “Trade-In Days’’ 
at your New Idea Dealer’s! 

He’s making real deals on new. New Idea spreaders 

Your old machine will never be worth more. Catch your 
New Idea dealer while he's in a trade-in mood. Hit pay dirt 
by saving money right now! Swap your way up to a new. 
New Idea spreader during New Idea Trade-In days! 
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FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANT 


flVCO 


DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 


REGINA - SASKATOON - YORKTON 
PRINCE ALBERT - SWIFT CURRENT 

Kern Farm Equipment Ltd. 


CALGARY 

Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Cor. 7th Avenue & 6th St. East 


WINNIPEG 

Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Sutherland Ave. at King 


VANCOUVER 10. B. C. 

Rendell Tractor & Equip. Co. Ltd. 
62 West 4th Street 
























FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


t&e 

BOVINE PURGATIVE 


October and sell in March or April 
there is often too little gain in weight 
and the margin may be very narrow. 
When we buy and sell in a matter of 
months the cost of yarding, trucking, 
testing, vaccinating and auction 
charges runs up to a cent a pound. 
These costs would be cut with calves.” 

One hundred and sixty acres of the 
farm are in a brome-alfalfa-crested 
wheat grass mixture. This quarter-sec¬ 
tion provides grass for summer grazing 
and hay for winter feeding. 

The short haul between farm and 
market helps the Pugh brothers to 
make some extra money. If cattle drop 
in price they can be bidding on cattle 
in the auction ring in the length of 
time required for a phone call and a 
fast 25-mile drive. If the market sug¬ 
gests that they should be selling, they 
can have stock into the auction ring 
an hour-and-a-half after they decide 
it would be smart to ship. 

This really showed up the year of 
the foot-and-mouth outbreak. While 
some feeders were working hard to 
earn a ten-cent-a-pound loss, the Pughs 
succeeded in selling within one-and- 
one-half cents of what they paid. With 
an offsetting gain in weight they held 
their losses down. 

They also hold their labor costs 
down, which is another way of saying 
that they are not slaves to the herd. 
They keep their freedom by bedding 
in and around a large, open-sided, 
pole and straw shelter, which takes 
little time. The hay, which is stacked 
in the field in the summer, they load 
with a front-end loader onto a very 
large, low rack, haul it to the side of 
the feedlot, unload it with the fork 
and, still using the fork, move daily 
requirements into the large feed bunks. 
Whole grain is mixed into the truck 
box and ground directly into the self- 
feeder. They pump water by throwing 
an electric switch. There is no winter 
manure hauling. 

Some periodic jobs, such as hauling 
in a week’s supply of hay or chopping 
grain, may take all day, but^ the reg¬ 
ular, daily chores around the herd are 
cleaned up in half an hour. 

The grain farming is dovetailed 
with the cattle feeding. The screenings 
from the registered wheat makes fine 
cattle feed; the grass crops help to 
control weeds; oats and barley grow 
well on fields not in hay or wheat, and 
provide feed for the cattle at a reason¬ 
able cost. 

There are no hogs on the farm. The 
time was when they kept 10 to 12 
sows. “We dropped the hogs when 
rhinitis got into the bunch,” one of the 
boys commented. “I guess we’d have 
dropped them anyway: we couldn’t 
seem to get hog raising up to the level 
of efficiency that we thought we 
needed.” 

A walk around the farm demon¬ 
strates that the Pughs “need” a high 
level of efficiency. Efficiency is the 
watchword on this farm.—R.H. V 


2 FILES IN 1 ' 

One side double cut, 
other side single cut 


Easy-to-hold handle 
(with hang-up hole). 
Slips into leg pocket 
without bulging. 


It’s very sharp, very hard and \ 
very handy for removing nicks, \ 
restoring axe bevels and touching \ 
up the cutting edge. BLACK \. * 
DIAMOND quality is what makes it so \ 
efficient. Useful for many other purposes, 
too. Double-cut side enables fast metal 
removal; single-cut side does smoothing 
and sharpening jobs, fust remember; 
Nothing beats a Black Diamond. 


AT GOOD HARDWARE STORES 

For free booklet, “FILES FOR THE FARM" 
(48 illustrated pages), write to us. 

Nicholson File Company of Canada Ltd. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


EDCC c B o R L‘o T tl?A H L STAMPS 

I |\ t Hi Different including Free Stamp Maga¬ 
zine. From far flung British Outposts, 
Africa. Asia, Caribbean. Send 10c handling charge. Ap¬ 
provals. NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY. St. Catharines 
457, Ontario. Canada. 


EASY TO FIT 

Simply cut to required 
length with sharp jack¬ 
knife or saw. 


Only Dominion Polyethylene Pipe 

offers exclusive MIR-O-BORE . . . the stream¬ 
lined, mirror-smooth inside finish that gives full 
even flow. You can take water anywhere with a 
minimum of time and expense! 

To put down pipe, simply dig a rough trench. 
Pipe bends easily around snags and corners. 
You can lay up to 400' without a joint. You can 
handle it easily (it’s only V 8 th the weight of 
iron). And you’ve got a permanent job that 
will not need maintenance because this pipe 
cannot rust, rot, corrode, or scale! 

Be sure you get Dominion Polyethylene Pipe 
with exclusive MIR-O-BORE! 


Good news for those who long for relief 
from rheumatic pain, but feel hopelessl 
Thousands get speedy relief from rheu¬ 
matic and arthritic suffering by using 
T-R-C’s. Don’t let dull, wearisome aches, 
and sharp stabbing pains handicap you 
any longer. Try Templeton’s T-R-C’s 
today. Only 79c. $1 .50 at druggists. T-30-4 


EASY TO JOIN 

An insert, two clamps, 
and a screw driver do 
the job in minutes. No 
cementing. A full range 
of fittings available, 
including adapters for 
joining to metal pipe. 


De-worming 
Dairy Herds 

W ORM infections in dairy herds 
can mean high feed bills and 
reduced production. An easy, safe, 
and inexpensive way to get rid of 
these parasites, reports the University 
oi Wisconsin, is to feed small amounts 


Sizes from }^ u to 6". 
For full particulars, 
see your local farm 
equipment dealer, or 
write our nearest 
branch. 
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of phenothiazine every day. Pheno- 
thiazine can be given in either con¬ 
centrates, or regular feeds, and will 
not harm milk quality. For dairy 
herds, long-term treatment using small 
quantities is preferable to large doses; 
two grams daily for each calf or year¬ 
ling is the effective dose. Cost of treat¬ 
ment is less than one-fifth of a cent 
per animal per day, and is more than 
paid for by greater weight gains and 
more efficient feed use. V 

Sixty Cattle 
Graze 20 Acres 

RASS and hay are important crops 
on the 400-acre irrigated farm of 
W. L. McGillivray, at Coaldale, Al¬ 
berta. He has found livestock an essen¬ 
tial part of the farm program, even in 
a district that has become famous for 
its rich cash crops like sugar beets and 
canning vegetables. He has been pas¬ 
turing about 60 head of purebred 
Angus cattle (cows, calves and year¬ 
lings) on 20 acres which have been 
down to grass for many years. Fer- 
tilizea in the spring with about 100 
pounds per acre of 11-48-0 and irri¬ 
gated during the summer, the field 
provides grazing for about three 
months. Another 12 acres of a spring 
fertilized blue grass-timothy-brome- 
alfalfa mixture provide an early cut of 
hay and pasture later on, while 45 
acres of fertilized alfalfa and brome 
provide through two cuts the remain¬ 
ing hay required to winter the herd of 
100 head. 

Admitting that his pasture field has 
been down too long for maximum 
yields, he seeded 35 acres to a new 
permanent pasture mixture of brome 
(7 pounds), orchard grass (7 pounds), 
creeping red fescue (5 pounds), and 
white dutch clover (2 pounds), last 
summer. He anticipates even better 
results from this field.—D.R.B. V 

Extra Pounds 
Can Be Costly 

NTERESTING and useful informa¬ 
tion on the varying costs of gain 
on cattle of different weights has been 
revealed by recent investigations by 
Dr. Frank Whiting at the Lethbridge 
Experimental Station. Most stockmen 
are fully aware that it costs more to 
add 100 pounds to the weight of a 
1,000-pound steer than it does to one 
weighing 500 pounds, but many 
feeders may not realize how great a 
difference exists. 

Forty-four choice calves were fed a 
two-to-one ration of grain to hay. The 
hay was two-thirds alfalfa and one- 
third crested wheatgrass, and the 
grain, 35 per cent barley, 754 per cent 
oats, 15 per cent dried beet pulp, 10 
per cent linseed oilmeal, five per cent 
molasses and one-half per cent each of 
salt and bonemeal. The animals were 
fed individually, and slaughtered when 
they reached 900 pounds. 

Feed required for 100 pounds of 
gain increased as the weight of the 
animal increased, a result fully ex¬ 
pected. However, it was perhaps sur¬ 
prising that it cost 37 per cent more 
to increase a steer’s weight from 800 
pounds to 900 pounds than it did to 
increase it from 400 to 500 pounds. 
Dr. Whiting reports that in previous 
feeding tests at Lethbridge it cost 
about 20 per cent more to raise a steer 


from 900 to 1,000 pounds, than to 
raise it from 800 to 900 pounds. 

Statistics of the experiment revealed 
that the daily average gain of a steer 
from 400 to 500 pounds was 1.65 
pounds, using 636 pounds of feed at 
a cost of $11.66 per 100 pounds of 
gain. Comparable figures from 500 to 
600 pounds were 1.83 pounds of daily 
gain, using 682 pounds of feed at a 
cost of $12.48. For 600 to 700 pounds 
the corresponding figures were: two 
pounds, 752 pounds and $13.80; for 
700 to 800 pounds, 2.04 pounds, 814 
pounds and $14.90; and for 800 to 
900 pounds, 2.13 pounds, 872 pounds 
and $16. 

Although the rate of gain increased 
with increases in weight, the cost of 
the gain went up more than propor¬ 
tionally. V 

Overgrazing Reduces 
Native Grass Growth 

HEN native pastures are over- 
grazed the very high yielding, 
palatable grasses are frequently dis¬ 
placed by weeds and low-yielding, un¬ 
palatable sorts. 

A study conducted by the Pasture 
Division, Experimental Station, Swift 
Current, Sask., illustrates the decline 
in productivity of overgrazed pastures. 
In three heavily grazed pastures, the 
palatable grasses were reduced by 28, 
39 and 55 per cent, and the average 
potential grass yield was reduced from 
887 to 514 pounds per acre. 

Native grass pastures should be 
stocked at rates which ensure con¬ 
tinued seed production and general 
productivity of bluejoint, speargrass 
and Junegrass. This is accomplished 
by leaving about half of the average, 
annual production uneaten. The say¬ 
ing “eat half and leave half, and the 
half you leave will get bigger and 
bigger” has been found a sound guide 
for native pasture management. V 

Lean-Type Hog 
For the U.S. 

P ATRONS of United States cafes 
will frequently find “Canadian 
Bacon” featured on their breakfast 
menu. -Enquiry reveals that this is not 
bacon imported from Canada. It is 
lean back bacon. 

A demand by U.S. housewives for 
leaner pork, coupled with mounting 
surpluses of animal fats, is pushing 
American swine producers toward a 
more meaty-type hog. 

In keeping with this trend, animal 
husbandmen of the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture are collecting 
information by means of a field re¬ 
search program and are attempting 
to develop methods of identifying 
superior meat-type breeds. The ob¬ 
jective of the program is to determine, 
first, how closely estimates of the fat¬ 
ness and conformation of live hogs 
will check with the cut-out weights 
after slaughter, and second, to what 
extent these characteristics are trans¬ 
mitted to the progeny. 

Canadian breeders are interested to 
observe that these same problems 
faced the Canadian industry in their 
early efforts to produce Wiltshire sides 
for the British market, and were 
partly, at least, resolved through rail 
grading and Advanced Registry. V 





If you need a new tractor on your farm, 
but haven’t the ready cash to buy one ... 
FIL may be the answer to your need. 


A B of M Farm Improvement Loan can put 
you at the,wheel of the latest model 
very quickly. And there’s nothing that 
saves money, time and work on a farm quite 
so much as a modern tractor. 


FIL — the fixer ... 

his full name is 
Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give 


If your proposition is sound, you can 
get a B of M Farm Improvement Loan for 
any type of equipment you need on your 
farm. Why not talk to your nearest B of M 
manager? He’ll gladly show you how a 
Farm Improvement Loan 
can help you in your MY HIINk 

operations ... and how m mum atwm 

little it costs. laM 


him a chance to 
help fix up your 
farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, conven¬ 
ient, versatile. He 
can do almost 
anything in mak¬ 
ing your farm a 
better farm. 
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Bank of Montreal frT 
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WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 




THE VASELINE 
BRAND IS YOUR 
GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY 


THE FIRST AID KIT IN AJAR 


Raise 
Heavier 
Beef 

"with the 

SAME CARE and FEED 

by introducing I 

STRONG SHORTHORN BLOOD 

into your herd 

A SHORTHORN BULL will give you • 
GREATER PROFITS 

For Free Literature and Information write: 

Canadian Shorthorn Association 


GUMMER BLDG. 


GUELPH. ONTARIO 


BRING YOUR 

LIVESTOCK TROUBLES TO US! 

We may be able to help you. Advice given 
free. We can help in cases of Heaves, Colic, 
Kidney Trouble, Lameness, Sweeney, Fistula, 
Lump Jaw, Garget, Worms in Hogs, and many 
other ailments. All remedies guaranteed. 
Direct from 

FLEMING BROTHERS, Picton, Ontario 


or from your Drug Store 
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get in on the 
ground floor of. 


TELEVISION! 


DR. LARSON'S 


When woodpile workouts 

Muscles^j^ ^ 

sore...fflftlnr 


Siren Hi-Speep 
Treater 


Patents Appucp 
for 


Home-Made 
Bale Pick-Up 


% Siren 

Huger Treater 

Fits all grain loaders including the Baby Loaders. 

Ingenious - Simple - Inexpensive - Foolproof 
Mr. Farmer! YOU NEED this treater to start your 
crops right; especially this year with the seed poor 
and many diseases waiting in the soil. 

A PROPERLY applied good powder dressing; 

(1) Checks the microbes on the seed coat; AND 

(2) The powder seals the skin cracks and covers the 
bruises preventing infections from entering; (3) 
The powder on the seed helps check root worms, 
common rot. root rot. etc. 

Proper powder treatment is the only sensible way 
to apply wireworm insecticide. 

Use a Siren powder treater to do the job PROP¬ 
ERLY YOURSELF. The Siren treater; (1) Con¬ 
tinuously meters out the dosage you desire without 
WASTE. (2) It does not fluff up the powder in the 
hopper. (3) It does NOT PACK the oily powder 
thus permitting the powder to spread out evenly 
over the seed. 

Farmers say "... I have been using a Siren 
Auger Treater . . . find the job of treating my 
seed one of the easiest around the farm.” ‘‘It is 
efficient and thoroughly coats the seed—it is done 
fast—and in the field.” 

Also available: Automatic model for floor use. 
See your Dealer—Write for literature to: 

SIREN MFG. CO. LTD. 

Factory—Diecast Foundry- 

3436—15th ST. S.E. CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Here’s iff 
speedy relief! ibl \ 

muscles. So the J|| 

only once in a jf'Jp MlF 
while can leave Smf §| 

unaccustomed W I ; j|| 

from trainers of top athletes. 

For over 60 years they’ve been rub¬ 
bing on Absorbine Jr. to bring quick, 
long-lasting relief from the pain of 
overexercised muscles. 

So fast and soothing is this famous 
Absorbine Jr. treatment, you’ll say 
it’s “like a heat lamp in a bottle.” For 
blessed, safe relief at the point of 
application, use Absorbine Jr. on those 
aching muscles today! Get a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. today wherever drugs 
are sold. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


Ingenious Manitoba farmer 
develops his own bale 
pick-up and stacker 


Picking up bales in the field, left, and on right lifting them to stack height 


W HEN milking cows you probably up 4,300 bales—proved to be 
use your hands, but your mind founded, 
remains free for heavy thinking. Ed The platform is lifted by meai 
Rempel, at Fortier, Manitoba, 35 miles steel cables fastened to its four 
to the west of Winnipeg, who milks 17 ners. The cables are fastened tc 
cows, must put his milking time to top corners of the main frame, 
good use, judging by the idea he con- down through a pulley bolted tc 
ceived and developed. platform, back up through a p 

Whether he planned it when he at the top of the main frame, < 
was doing the milking or not, Rempel again and turned 90 degrees ar 
designed and built his own bale pick- a pulley on the frame below the 
up and stacker. Not only does his form and fastened to a four-inch 
creation step up the speed of bale that extends the full length oi 
collecting and stacking, but it elimin- outfit. 

ates most of the heavy back work. This pjp e j s connected through 

In its broad essentials the machine chains and ste p-down sprockets t 
is a platform on four wheels, with a tractor power take . 0 ff. When the 
pick-up on the side. The pick-up picks is started the pipe turns and the 
the bales from the field and raises cables are wound around it A < 
them to shoulder height on the side of pipe keeps turning and the c 
the platform. A man on the platform wind onto jt _ each of t he four c 
lifts them off thy pick-up and loads up runs through its three pulleys am 
to 45 bales on the platform. When platform goes up> , when it has rea 
this has been done the outfit is run to the - desired height> it is held uj 
the stack, the power take-off started, dropping a toggle iron -fastened t 
the platform floor raised to any height frame _ int0 a lugged w h ee l fast 
up to 14 feet and the bales are then ri id , to the stee l pipe, 
shitted onto the stack. . „ , , .. . . , 

Although effective, the outfit is not , Ed ^ e f m P e > 8 0t the ldea of , ^ U1 
complicated. The pick-up is an ordi- a ^-lifter from seeing seed ba^ 
nary chute, and a single chain with a , llft “ a la Praine 

Gehl forage harvester links runs the " th ? ^ 

bales up it. Power to drive it comes a " d $2g 0 hard cash he built a 
from a 15-inch diameter sprocket able modification suitable for the 1 
fastened to one of the wheels on the Like most ingenious people 1 
outfit, chained to a five-inch sprocket, still not satisfied. The car front v 
By direct coupling this five-inch assemblies on the front corners d< 
sprocket drives a 15-inch V-pulley turn through a sharp enough a 
connected by a V-belt to a seven-inch and another time he says he v\ 
pulley on the pick-up. This combina- build on two wheels. He would 
tion runs the pick-up a little faster make some changes in the pick-u] 


WORK 

BOOTS 


May cost a little 
more but they 
are worth it! 


AT YOUR 
HOME TOWN 
STORE 


CONGDON, MARSH LIMITED 
WINNIPEG - EDMONTON 


Men afflicted with Bladder 
fTj I l I Trouble. Getting Up Nights. 

Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
PT -Vl ■ Nervousness. Dizziness. 

Physical Inability and Gen- 
It W eral Impotencv send for our 
amazing FREE BOOK that 
tells how you may correct' these condi¬ 
tions and have new health and Zest in 
Life. Write today. No Obligation. 

Excelsior Institute. Dept A-101, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Gain Success & Good Pay! 

Learn TV-RADIO- 

ELECTRONICS at Home in 
Spare Time...this proved 
Shop-Method Way! 


REDUCES 

DANGER OF INFECTION 

NOT NECESSARY TO REMOVE 
UNTIL TEAT IS 
-—__ HEALED 


SIMPLY 

REMOVE CAP FOR §j|L 

HAND OR MACHINE MILKING ^ 

Comes in Antiseptic Solution 

■ mi ted. distributors Winnipeg 


Canada’s TV-Radio Industry grows every 
day! Get in now and grow with it! You re¬ 
ceive, and keep, professional Multitester, 
plus parts for building receivers and other 
valuable equipment. Let us tell you how we 
have trained thousands of others for Success. 
Get famous illus- 
trated BOOK, “Your 
Future in Radio-TV- - - 
Electronics,” and 
FREE LESSON. 

Costs nothing to find 
out, so send coupon to 
nearest office today! 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Technical Trade Training Since 1905 

LOS ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 

In Canada: 811 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


£ASY- FASCINATING 

AFRICAN 

VIOLET 
SEED KIT 


Should I Grow 
Selkirk Wheat? 


^OUR rUTURE* sam *e iesson 


Recommended varieties, such as Thatcher, are likely to outyield Sel¬ 
kirk, except in southeastern Saskatchewan, or other similar rust areas 

[ . B. HARRINGTON 


Get up to 150 plants — Loyely 
African Violets from seed. Thrill 
of a lifetime! All different colors 
and new varieties. World’s finest 
seed strain. Expert’s Kit, complete 
with detailed instructions. No 
guesswork. Everything postpaid $1. 
FREE “Growing Flowers” Catalog. 
TOBE’S St. Catharines. 108, Ont. 


p- (mail in envelope or paste on postal card) 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. RM-25 
811 W. Hastings St. 323 W. Polk St. 
Vancouver, B.C. or Chicago 7. III. 
Rush FREE RADIO-TV BOOK and 
LESSON, No obligation, no sales¬ 
man will call. 


T HE big question in the minds of wheat resistant to Race 15B of stem 
many farmers at the present time rust. There is only enough seed to sow 
is: Should I sow Selkirk wheat? Selkirk two million to three million acres and 
is the only approved variety of bread in western Canada we seed about 25 
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FIELD 


million acres of wheat annually. It is- 
obvious that in 1955, Selkirk should 
be grown largely in the areas most sub¬ 
ject to rust attack, namely southeastern 
Saskatchewan and southern Manitoba. 
However, many farmers to the north 
and west of this area have sought and 
obtained seed of this variety. Are they 
taking the correct action? To answer 
this question we should review briefly 
what happened in 1954. 

In 1954 the western Canadian wheat 
crop, particularly in Saskatchewan, 
suffered tremendous loss from rust, 
and farmers found that Thatcher and 
other true and faithful money makers 
of the past two decades had behaved 
badly. They are susceptible to Race 
15B of stem rust which rampaged 
through most of the wheat growing 
areas of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
in 1954. Leaf rust ran riot through 
these . areas also, and, in a wide 
diagonal swath through Saskatchewan, 
did far more damage than the stem 
rust. 

This was not only totally unexpected, 
but the odds against its occurrence 
were very high. How did it happen? 
There was an almost perfect combina¬ 
tion of conditions for the development 
of a disastrous rust epidemic. The 
plant pathologist will tell you that 
three conditions are necessary for an 
epidemic: Plenty of susceptible host 
material; plenty of the spores of the 
disease organism; and weather condi¬ 
tions which favor infection of the host 
and the growth and spread of the or¬ 
ganism. These conditions existed: the 
spring was late and the crop was sown 
very late; a strong, steady wind blew 
from the south for three days at the 
end of the first week in June and 
deposited untold billions of spores of 
leaf rust, and also of Race 15B of 
stem rust over western Canada. This 
performance was repeated two weeks 
later. The weather continued coolish 
with showers and breezes throughout 
the summer. The crop grew slowly, 
and the rust had ideal conditions in 
which to grow on susceptible mate¬ 
rial. Thatcher, which is very suscept¬ 
ible to leaf rust, occupied millions of 
acres, and other susceptible varieties 
occupied nearly all of the rest of the 
wheat acreage. 

W HAT about 1955? In the first 
place the chance of a year like 
1954 recurring is extremely small. 
Secondly, since there is only enough 
seed of Selkirk wheat to sow two mil¬ 
lion to three million acres, this should 
be located largely in Manitoba and 
southeastern Saskatchewan. Thirdly, 
under non-rust conditions, Thatcher 
outyields Selkirk in central and western 
Saskatchewan and for some 18 years 
has been a remarkably successful vari¬ 
ety. It is still capable of giving most 
of the farmers of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta better returns than they can 
get from any other variety. 

If I were a farmer in southeastern 
Saskatchewan including the Regina 
Plains, I would acquire all the Selkirk 
seed that I could get at a reasonable 
price, and I would sow it. In the other 
parts of Saskatchewan, I would use 
Thatcher or one of the other recom¬ 
mended varieties, trying as far as pos¬ 
sible to get reasonably plump seed of 
good vitality. In southeastern Sas¬ 
katchewan I would regard Lee as a 



WD or WD-45 11-run drill holds 5 bushels of grain and 400 pounds of fertilizer. 
Grass seed attachment (extra equipment) holds 18 pounds. 


ANOTHER AILIS-CHALMERS FIRST ! 

Quick-Hitch, Tractor-Mounted 

ALL-CROP drill 


New MICRO-FEED as¬ 
sures outstanding seed¬ 
ing accuracy, both in the 
drill row and in rate per 
acre. Grass seed attach¬ 
ment has fluted feed. 


This is the new quick-hitch, tractor-mounted ALL¬ 
CROP Drill . . . another history-making contribution 
to better farming by Allis-Chalmers! 


Here is new precision that enables you to seed 
and apply fertilizer accurately, uniformly ... at 
higher than average speeds! Mounted on your CA, 
WD or WD;45 Tractor, the ALL-CROP Drill becomes 
an integrated unit, with quick SNAP-COUPLER 
hitching, hydraulic lifting and lowering, plus all the 
other superior operating features which only these 
Allis-Chalmers tractors and mounted equipment possess. 


New FORCE-FlO fertili¬ 
zer assembly has spiral- 
ed-spring agitators to 
break lumps and auger 
fertilizer uniformly. The 
assembly is easily re¬ 
moved for thorough 
cleaning. 


Seed and fertilizer are deposited in separate bands, 
eliminating possibility of losses from “burning” of 
seed or tender young roots. Depth uniformity is as¬ 
sured by new torsion pressure springs. Seeds are re¬ 
leased evenly . . . never cupped out in wasteful bunches. 
Fertilizer is metered in the exact amount desired per 
acre. 

With the low-cost ALL-CROP Drill, you can drill 
grain, seed grasses, and apply fertilizer . . . singly, or 
in any combination. It’s new .. . it’s fast. .. it’s differ¬ 
ent! See your Allis-Chalmers dealer today ... or 
write us for free illustrated catalog. 


New TWIN-BOOT dis¬ 
pensers are used with 
either single or double 
disc openers to place 
seed and fertilizer in 
separate bands for quick 
crop response ... no 
injury to seedlings. 



Uniform depth of seed¬ 
ing and fertilizing over 
uneven ground is as¬ 
sured by Torsion-Spring 
design working with 
new "bellows - type” 
spouts — which allow 
greater freedom to 
ground rig movement. 
Grass seed "bellows- 
type” spouts broadcast 
or band-seed. 


CA 9-run drill holds 4 
bushels of grain and 320 
pounds of fertilizer. 
Grass seed attachment 
(extra equipment) holds 
15 pounds. 



ALL-CROP and SNAP-COUPLER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
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Every year you lose the dollar 
and cents part of your soil if you 
cultivate up and down slopes. 


Strip Cropping 

By using alternate 
strips of hay and 
pasture across the 
slope, you can slow 
down wind and 
water erosion. 


Terraces or Ridging 

These prevent water 
flowing straight 
down hill and so 
reduce gully erosion 
and loss of soil 
fertility on hillside. 


Conserve your soil — and your money too. 

Open an account with our nearest branch. Enjoy 
the convenience and security it affords. Keep 
adding to your account—and watch it grow. 
Start saving now. 

FM-85 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 
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BOVINE PURGATIVE 


“LINK (ALL-STEEL) AERO” 

GRAIN AND SEED CLEANER 

• SCREENS 
• CLEANS 

• GRADES 
• TREATS 

GRAIN IN 
ONE OPERATION' 

—Screen-Cleaning Brushes 
—Positive Force Feed 

LINK MFG. CO. INC. 

FARGO, N. DAKOTA 



second choice to Selkirk, and Thatcher 
as a third choice, to be sown early if 
possible. These are the 1955 recom¬ 
mendations of the Saskatchewan Ad¬ 
visory Council on Grain Crops. 

I understand that many farmers of 
the western and northern cereal vari¬ 
ety zones of Saskatchewan have 
ordered seed of Selkirk, and perhaps 
already obtained the seed. Most of 
these people are intending to grow the 
Selkirk for seed, either to sell or to 
use as seed in 1956. However, the 
largest yields of Selkirk are likely to 
be in the moister areas. Also the great¬ 
est need for Selkirk is in southeastern 
Saskatchewan and southern Manitoba. 
Therefore, insofar as Selkirk is grown 
in 1955 outside the area of greatest 
hazard, the value of Selkirk to Canada 
will be reduced. In addition, Thatcher 
growers who grow Selkirk in 1955 in 
the zones of Saskatchewan where it is 
not recommended by the Saskatchewan 
Advisory Council on Grain Crops are 
likely to find their yields per acre 
smaller than on comparable fields of 
Thatcher. 

We must remember that the leaf rust 
and stem rust spores produced in west¬ 
ern Canada by the billions in 1954 
have nothing to do with the develop¬ 
ment of a rust epidemic in 1955. To 
have a rust epidemic in 1955 the 
highly unusual coincidence of circum¬ 
stances that occurred in 1954 would 
have to be repeated. That is most 
unlikely. 

I think that Thatcher and the other 
recommended varieties susceptible to 
Race 15B and to leaf rust will continue 
to serve us well, except in the areas 
which have in the past been most 
susceptible to rust attack. 

(Note: Dr. J. B. Harrington is head 
of the Field Husbandry Department, 
University of Saskatchewan, and chair¬ 
man of the Saskatchewan Advisory 
Council on Grain Crops.—ed.) V 

Danger of Increased 
Soil Drifting 

I F dry weather and high winds com¬ 
bine next spring in western 
Manitoba, we could have a worse soil 
drifting situation than we had in the 
worst of the ’30’s,” D. A. Brown, assist¬ 
ant superintendent, Brandon Experi¬ 
mental Farm, told the Manitoba 
Agronomists Conference, which met 
recently in Winnipeg. 

“We are increasingly concerned 
over the amount of land that goes into 
the winter bare,” the speaker told the 
conference. Summerfallow and fall 
plowing can both be bare, and are 
both vulnerable to soil drifting. Trash 
cover will help to hold the soil, but 
too frequently the trash has either been 
covered, or has broken up before fall. 

There was widespread soil drifting 
in the spring of 1954. Mr. Brown ex¬ 
pressed the view that there is likely to 
be some trouble as long as fields are 
large. Moreover, dry years would make 
the trouble worse, because stubble 
would not be heavy enough for a good 
trash cover. 

In the meantime, due at least in part 
to the widespread use of the combine, 
summerfallow acreages are increasing, 
and now account for approximately 
one-third of the cropland in Manitoba 


each year. In the area south from 
Winnipeg to the U.S. border and west 
to Morden the percentage of summer¬ 
fallow has increased from 21 per cent 
in 1930 to 26 per cent in 1953. The 
increase has been even greater in 
other parts of the province. 

“The problem of saving the rich soil 
of Manitoba is accelerating rather than 
decreasing. With new and improved 
machinery we should be doing a bet¬ 
ter job of holding the soil; instead we 
are doing a worse job,” concluded the 
speaker. V 

Cleaner 
Flax Crops 

F LAX is a notoriously weedy crop. 

The practice of seeding on break¬ 
ing is long established, and it is always 
well to seed flax on the cleanest land 
on the farm. Cereal crops, such as 
wheat, oats and barley, grow strongly 
enough to choke out some weeds, but 
flax is helpless in the face of weed 
competition, and has to accept the 
moisture and nutrients that the weeds 
leave. 

Weedy flax crops can be cleaned up 
to some degree with 2,4-D, Some 
damage will be done to the flax, but 
this is likely to be more than offset by 
killing weeds. It should be borne in 
mind that 2,4-D will delay the matur¬ 
ing date of the flax, so if the crop is 
late, and could run into frost in the 
fall, it may be better not to spray. 

Flax is least susceptible to injury 
in the early seedling stage. Very severe 
damage is caused if 2,4-D is applied 
when flax is in the bud to early bloom 
stage of growth. 

Either the amine or ester of 2,4-D 
can be used, but the former is prefer¬ 
red as it is likely to do less damage 
to the flax. The dosage recommended 
is three to five ounces of acid equiva¬ 
lent per acre.’ This will destroy such 
weeds as stinkweed, mustard, lamb’s 
quarters and pigweed. More resistant 
weeds may not be killed and for their 
control, dosages can be increased. The 
fact should be borne in mind that too 
heavy dosages may damage the crop 
and do more harm than the weeds 
would have done. V 

Colored Seeds 
Of Legumes 

LFALFA and red clover seed that 
contains colored kernels is not 
grown that way; the colored ones 
were dyed to warn Canadian farmers 
that this seed was not raised in Can¬ 
ada but is of foreign origin, and may 
not be well suited to Canadian con¬ 
ditions of growth. 

This seed is stained under the pro¬ 
visions of the Canada Seeds Act. 
Some seeds are colored red to indi¬ 
cate that the particular lot of imported 
seed is not likely to have sufficient 
winter hardiness for our conditions. 
Green, methyl violet and black dyes 
are used on some seeds to indicate 
doubtful adaptation to Canadian con¬ 
ditions. 

Only a small proportion of the seeds 
are dyed. However, the Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture advises that 
the safest seed to plant in this country 
is that which contains no colored seed, 
and so is of Canadian origin. V 






Here is the new 4-5 plow Model 
“70” Standard Diesel—the ultra¬ 
modern tractor that is turning more 
fuel dollars into profit dollars for 
grain growers everywhere. 
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offers YOU! 


★ BIG CAPACITY. With more than 50 horsepower and with 
70 per cent of its total weight over the drive wheels, the Model 
“70” has the power and traction to wade right through those tough 
jobs . . . the capacity to handle big equipment at fast working 
speeds and cut days off your working calendar. 

★ AN ENGINE FOR EVERY FUEL. You can choose any one 
of four great engines—Gasoline, Diesel, LP-Gas, and Low Octane. 
Each is specially designed and engineered to -burn its fuel with 
maximum efficiency. The Diesel engine, recently tested at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, established a new world’s record for fuel economy. 

★ EVERY MODERN OPERATING FEATURE. Power Steering 
offers you new freedom from effort and fatigue. “Live" Powr-Trol 
gives you effortless hydraulic control of equipment. “Live” Power 
Shaft speeds up every PTO job and makes it easier. 3-Point Hitch 
lets you “pick up and go” on more farm jobs. These are just a few 
of the modern features you’ll find in the “70.” 

★ UNMATCHED SIMPLICITY AND RUGGEDNESS. From 
its exclusive two-cylinder engine with practically half-as-many, 
twice-as-husky parts, right on back to the one-piece rear-axle hous¬ 
ing with its rugged gears, the “70” is a masterpiece of simplicity 
and quality construction. This exclusive John Deere design and 
manufacturing follow-through is your assurance of fewer adjust¬ 
ments, fewer parts to wear and require replacement, fewer “time 
outs” for service . . . longer life . . . and far lower maintenance 
costs. 



The 4-5 plow Model “70” Stand¬ 
ard with gasoline engine has such 
modern engine advancements as 
Duplex Carburetion, Cyclonic Fuel 
Intake, and All-Weather Manifold, 
which provide a world of smooth, 
lively power. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Limited 

Calgary • Regina 9 Hamilton • Winnipeg 

Please send me free literature on the tractors checked below: 
n "70" Standard Diesel □ "70" Standard Gasoline 


JOHN l&J DEERE 

QUALITY FARM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1837 


Name. 


Province- 


Town■ 
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GILLETT'S 

100% PURE 

LYE 


IMPORTANT AID 
TO LIVESTOCK 
FARMERS 

There are so many jobs that lye 
does well and cheaply on livestock 
farms that most hog and cattle 
raisers make wide use of this low- 
cost aid to herd health. For general 
cleaning of barns, stables and 
houses, lye is unequalled. A solu¬ 
tion of 2 tablespoons of Gillett’s Lye 
per gallon of water is a powerful 
cleanser and sanitizing agent. Not 
only does it remove heavy grease 
and dirt quickly, but also kills many 
viruses, germs and bacteria which 
carry cattle and hog diseases. Sim¬ 
ply remove loose dirt with a shovel, 
then scrub with a stiff brush and 
lye solution. 

Disinfectants Work Better 

In some instances of disease a spe¬ 
cific disinfectant may be recom¬ 
mended. Yet, however powerful — 
and costly — such a disinfectant 
may be, it cannot kill unless it con¬ 
tacts the germs or parasites in ques¬ 
tion} and they are usually protected 
by grease and dirt. Lye cleaning 
removes this protective coating and 
permits disinfectants to operate 
efficiently. 

Slaughter Houses 
Lye is a great help in cleaning the 
slaughter house. Before swabbing 
down the floors, dissolve 3 table¬ 
spoons of Gillett’s Lye in each gal¬ 
lon of water. This solution will 
greatly speed the removal of blood, 
dirt and other matter. It also deo¬ 
dorizes and sanitizes. It enables a 
single solution to be used for the 
complete cleansing job. 


GILLETT'S 

100% PURE 

LYE 



When talking about 

EGG PRICES 

you should always figure your chick pur¬ 
chase on what you think egg prices will 
be six months from the time you start your 
chicks, not what the prices of eggs are 
now. We predict high egg prices for late 
Summer, Fall and Winter. To cash in on 
these prices order your chicks now, and be 
sure and order the right breeds for the 
job you want the chicks to do. We have 
three special egg breeds that lay more 
eggs on less feed. Three special broiler 
breeds and three special turkey breeds. 
Catalogue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


"CAPON— Electric” 

IMPROVED NEW 1953 

ELECTRIC WAY, so simple chil- 
dren do l t. Commercial year round asL'y \ 
business. Experts make 80 and over \ 

per hour. Six New Built-in Improve- \ 

ments. Longer Life Elements. Soft kS m \ 
Flexible Electric Cables. Without \ 

tearing or twisting of delicate parts. 

Press Button, the rooster becomes a permanent 
Capon. Greater Profits when beginners make their 
own Electric-Made Capons. With Electric Dry Cells. 
Batteries, or Light Socket. Profit and pleasures are 
yours. No Obligation. Free Bulletin explains. Write: 
HOWARD BEUOY, Cedar Vale I. Kansas, U. S. A. 


When Writing To Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 



POULTRY 


Bulblets fUtV 


Turkey Poults - Ducklings - Goslings 
Order Now-Feb. to June delivery 

All chicks 100% Canadian R.O.P. Sired. Canadian 
Approved Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 
Pure Bred Pekin Ducklings and Toulouse Goslings. 


WRITE FOR 1955 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICES 


| STEllIMTELECTRICHQTCHEWESl 


602C—12th Avenue West. CALGARY, ALBERTA 


These improved bronze turkeys are the result of ten years of research at 
the University of Saskatchewan .■ 


New Turkeys 
For Average Family 

I T might seem out of place to talk 
about turkeys so early in the new 
year. On the other hand, this is a new 
turkey, and if it fulfills the hopes of 
its breeders, it will be able to make 
its debut later on at the proper season. 

We all know the huge, Broad- 
Breasted Bronze turkey is a dandy 
bird for the festive dinner. That’s 
when Uncle George, Aunt Minnie, 
and half a dozen assorted relatives are 
on hand to help you eat it. Of course, 
if your family is short of Uncle 
Georges and Aunt Minnies, you’ll just 
have to make up your mind to eat 
turkey for a week. But what about the 
rest of the year when you feel like a 
turkey dinner, but don’t want to go 
on a steady turkey diet? 

After ten years of research, the 
poultry department of the University 
of Saskatchewan believes it has the 
answer. An improved bronze turkey 
which they have developed through 
intensive inbreeding from two stand¬ 
ard bronze types of better-than-aver- 
age meat qualities, donated by L. H. 
Sanderson of Piapot, Saskatchewan. 
The new strain is well-fleshed and 
moderately sized. In fact, just what 
the average family has wanted for a 
long time. Female birds run from 12 
to 14 pounds, and toms, from 18 to 22 
pounds. They are very uniform in type 
and weight, low-set and compact in 
form, and have long keels. 

Only a small, selected breeding 
flock has been retained by the univer¬ 
sity, the balance has been killed, 
examined, and marketed so as to 
measure the success of the breeding 
program. On inspection, these graded 
“special,” or “A” for conformation and 
fleshing, and no deformities were 
found in the entire flock. 

Next step in the program is to de¬ 
termine the feed efficiency of the new 
strain. Growers must have birds with 
a high feed efficiency in order to make 
a reasonable profit on their operations. 
The department plans to test the new, 
improved bronze stock for one more 
season. If the birds continue to remain 
true to type for that period, breeding 
stock will be available for interested 
breeders sometime next fall. V 

\ 

Aureomycin 
Aids Production 

E GG 'production may be improved 
almost 40 per cent by the addi¬ 
tion of aureomycin (chlortetracycline) 


ALL ELECTRIC AND 
HAND CR^AM 
SEPARATORS 


at high levels to the diet of laying 
hens. In experiments at Iowa State 
College, three test groups of New 
Hampshire pullets were confined to 
cages for four months and fed identi¬ 
cal, nutritionally adequate diets. The 
decline in production was unusually 
rapid in all three groups. Then aure¬ 
omycin was added to the diet of the 
two lowest-producing flocks at the rate 
of 50 milligrams per pound of feed. 
Over the next two months, egg pro¬ 
duction of these birds increased by 40 
per cent, while that of the untreated 
group remained at the same low level. 
Also noted was an improvement in the 
general health of the hens receiving 
the special treatment. V 

Force-Molting 
With Hormones 

1VLHEN a hen molts in order to 
W develop a new crop of feathers 
it means she will have to drop and 
replace over 10,000 of them. This puts 
such a strain on the bird, egg produc¬ 
tion falls drastically, or stops alto¬ 
gether. If molting takes place when 
egg prices are high, or during winter 
months when breeders need eggs for 
hatching, the latter are hit heavily in 
the pocketbook — a painful place in 
these days of lowered farm income. 

Because of this, scientists have been 
studying the best way to control bird 
molting time so that producers will be 
able to get maximum production at 
the best time of the year. A promising 
new force-molting method, developed 
by the University of Wisconsin, uses 
progesterone, a hormone produced 
from the ovary of animals. It can be 
given in feed, implanted as a pellet, 
or injected as a solution. 

During their tests, it was found that 
birds treated in the latter part of June 
had completed their molting by the 
first of September. In order to de¬ 
termine how fast and complete the 
molt had been, white hens were 
dipped in blue fountain pen ink with 
a little added detergent so the ink 
would penetrate. By checking the ratio 
of old blue to new white feathers, it 
was possible to follow the molting 
process closely. 

One advantage progesterone has 
over other force-molting methods 
is that birds appear to suffer no ill 
effects from the treatment. Older 
methods, such as withholding feed and 
water, generally caused chickens to 
lose too much weight. Further work 
will be undertaken at the university to 
test the possible effects of the hormone 
on eggs laid after treatment. V 


“WESTFALIA” 

• All rust-proof 

• All nickel 
plated 

• Closest 
skimmers 

• Outstanding 
beauty and 
performance 

• Built to 
last a 

lifetime. | 

Truly the 
World's Best— 
and your Best | 
Buy. 

500 lbs. separa- || 
tor complete. I? 

$ 179.50 

Same, tinned, 1 

$149.50 I 


“DOMO” and “WESTFALIA” W 

hand separators $29.95 and up 

See out dealer or write to: 

C. A. DeFEHR & SONS LTD. 

78 Princess St. 10970—84th St. 

Winnipeg Edmonton 




Over 250.000 satisfied users. Takes place C M 
of $60 brooder bouse and $10 brooder. ▼ ML 
Each unit broods up to 150 chicks 6 to 
8 weeks on one gallon kerosene weekly. ■ 
Safe. Easy to clean. Built at home I 
easily, quickly from simple plans, old lumber. 


495 

■ MATE! 


Information FREE 

J. A, Smith Co.. Dept. II7B, St. Thorttas, Ont., Canada 


EE 


GLADIOLUS 


airTwr want iq >cr.p 

They'll be rushed to you FREE 
•end lump for postage, pleas*. 
Plant them early, many will bloom 
this fall - all next year Write today! 
Free "Growing Flower*" Catalog 
Only one offer per family. 

TOBE’S St Catharine*, 208, OnL 


PRINGLE BABY CHICKS I 

Canadian R.O.P, Sired 
and Approved 

| PRINGLE Jfa*}trKi CHICKS| 

We guarantee competitive 
prices on all popular breeds. 

PRINGLE ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES 

CALQARY - EDMONTON 
CHILLIWACK, B.C. 


Alberta’s Largest Hatchery 


STEWART’S 
Si Si p 6 C HICKS 


10% FREE CHICKS 

added to all orders if booked four weeks or 
more in advance of delivery date._ 
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Efficiency 
Pays Dividends 

S MALL fluctuations in the price of 
poultry products or feeds can 
greatly affect a producer’s profits. 
Those who can supply premium mar¬ 
kets, or have flocks with high egg- 
laying rates, have a big edge over 
their competitors. 

For example, suppose a hen pro¬ 
duces 15 dozen eggs a year on 100 
pounds of feed, and because of their 
higher quality, the producer is able to 
get one cent per dozen more for them 
over the regular market price. That 
15-cent increase in income on 100 
pounds of feed is equal to a $3.00 per 
ton saving in feed costs. On the other 
hand, supposing a man’s hens have 
greater inherent laying qualities, and 
lay ten eggs more per bird per year 
than those of his neighbors. At 30 
cents per dozen, those ten eggs would 
amount to a 25-cent income gain on 
100 pounds of feed, or an equivalent 
of about $5.00 a ton saving in the cost 
of grain. 

Poultrymen who insist on high 
quality stock, and follow the tenets of 
good feeding and management, can 
gain-these advantages, plus the added 
bonus of lower flock mortality. As 
these advantages are largely man¬ 
made, they are within the reach of 
every operator. * V 


Avian 

Leukosis 

T HE malignant tumor disease of 
birds, known as avian leukosis, is 
hard to detect and has no cure, states 
Dr. A. Savage, Provincial Animal 
Pathologist for Manitoba. There is no 
simple blood test for leukosis, as for 
pullorum disease for example. Diag¬ 
nosis is unsatisfactory in the living 
bird, and carriers cannot be detected. 
Although it is a virus disease, there 
is as yet no method of effective vac¬ 
cination for leukosis as for acute virus 
diseases such as Newcastle. Leukosis 
is chronic, and against diseases of that 
nature vaccination offers little hope. 

If diagnosis, medication, and vac¬ 
cination are ineffective, what then is 
the answer? The only present answer is 
to control the disease through proper 
selection and management. Although 
young birds are most susceptible to it, 
not all young birds will take the dis¬ 
ease, even when exposed, because of 
a definite inherited resistance. Disease 
is not the same thing as the presence 
of infection —it is the result of a con¬ 
flict between infection and resistance, 
in which the latter loses the battle. By 
a combination of selective breeding 
and good sanitation it is possible to 
raise birds that are essentially free of 
leukosis. 

Birds subject to the disease are not 
likely to reach then - second year of 
production because nature will cull 
them automatically. Hatching eggs 
selected from resistant stock such as 
second-season layers, therefore, are 
liable to.be more or less free of the 
disease. A high level of general resist¬ 
ance can be maintained in the resulting 
chicks by cleanliness, good feeding, 
and intelligent management that 
avoids parasites and overcrowding, 
and practices remorseless culling of 
unsatisfactory birds. V 




FREE 

pirn 

Interior designs, furniture 
plans, farm outbuildings. 
Fully detailed for easy 
construction. 


I See these plans at your local building materials dealer, 
or write direct for illustrated folders to: 


International Fibre Board & Plywood Sales Limited 

Gatineau, Quebec Dept. MT-1 


NAME... 

ADDRESS 


| TOWN.PROV. 

li.H...... 


J 


Ask your 
dealer about 
convenient, 
small, handy 

JUNIOR 

PANELS 

— in take- 
home size, or 
delivered to 
your doorl 


•Trade Marks 
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MAKES HUNDREDS OF 
FARM JOBS geuy 
WITH THE DAVIS 
LOADER 


SEEDS OF VALUABLE NEW VEGETABLE 
AND FLOWER VARIETIES FOR 1955 

HIGHEST GRADE LAWN GRASS SEEDS 

A complete line of the best in seeds of all kinds: DAHLIA and 
GLADIOLI, GLOXINIA and TUBEROUS BEGONIA BULBS. 

TREES, SHRUBS and PLANTS 


PLAN YOUR GARDEN NOW! 

Great things are happening in Nature’s labora¬ 
tory. Results of the plant breeders skill now 
fulfil practically every desire of the garden 
enthusiast, and our big new Seed and Nursery 
Book is packed cover to cover with information 
of absorbing interest to bring you the loveliest 
garden ever. 164 pages, 20 full pages in 
Nature’s own colors, filled with information on 
scores of new specialties and introductions, all 
the old favorites too, almost 2000 subjects of 
the finest and best Flowers, Vegetables, Shrubs, 
Seeds, Plants, Nursery Stock, Bulbs, new garden 
chemicals, and garden accessories. SEND FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY TO-DAY. 4 3 w 


IIIAIITCni Salesmen. Dealers and Dlstrlbu- 
W MII I kill tors to sell our Genuine Knotless 
Baler and Binder Twine manu¬ 
factured on new Mackhaul Gill Spinner by best, most 
modem mills. Our large buying power enables us to 
make large discounts to dealers and distributors. Liberal 
Commissions paid salesmen. We maintain warehouses in 
New York and Philadelphia ready to make fast ship¬ 
ments to Canadian Dealers and Distributors. Please 
write in English. 

BOB STONE CORDAGE COMPANY, Chariton. Iowa. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our 1955 catalogue. 

NAME_ 


Inc., 1009 S. West St., Wichita, Kans. 


Make no mistake, the Davis Loader is 
more than just an ordinary loader. 
Complete hydraulic controls assure you 
that all you have to do is “lift a finger” 
and the job’s done. 

Fanners are noted for making the best 
buy, and that’s why more and more are 
getting Davis Loaders. They know that 
it will do anything expected of a hy¬ 
draulic loader, and that it gives power¬ 
ful performance on any tractor. 
Attaches or detaches in a matter of 
minutes. Priced less than you would 
expect to pay. 


DUMARR EQUIP. LTD. UNITED TRACTOR A EQUIPMENT CO. 

1042 Albert St., Regina, Sask. 293 Princess St., Winnipeg, Man. 

IN ALBERTA IN ONTARIO, QUEBEC and MARITIMES 

ALBERTA TIRE AND TRACTOR TRUCK AND TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 

EQUIPMENT LTD. CO. LTD. 

525—11th Aye. W., Calgary, Alta. Lakeshore Road at Mimico, Toronto, Ont. 

IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

B.C. TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 8306 Ontario St., Vancouver, B.C. 


MFGD. by MID-WESTERN INDUSTRIES, 


YOURS IS 
READY! 


SEND 

TODAY 


1955 


SEED AN 
NURSERY 


BOOK 


Count the jobs you can do with the 
Davis Loader... scoop out ponds, load 
manure, remove snow, clean barnyards, 
dig trench silos, plus hundreds more. 


FITS ALL 
POPULAR 
TRACTORS 


COMPLETE LINE OF ATTACHMENTS 

New Heavy-Duty Manure or Silage Fork available 
with Slide-on All-Purpose Bucket • Push-Off 
Sweep-rake Stacker • Utility Bucket • Dozer 
• Scarifier • Crane. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 

IN SASKATCHEWAN 


IN MANITOBA 


Patmore Nurseries Ltd., Brandon Man. 


New bedding Sweet Pea Little Sweetheart 


Clean Vital Seed 

For FIELD, GARDEN, LAWN 

WRITE FOR 

Vegetable and Flower Catalogue_[ ] 

Farm Seed List (ready soon)_[ J 

STEELE BRIGGS SEEDS 

LIMITED 

WINNIPEG - REGINA - EDMONTON 


NEW STRAWBERRIES 

Raspberries and other fruits. Also Roses, 
Lilies, etc. 

Write for free descriptive price list. 1 

A. J. PORTER 

HQNEYWOOD NURSERY 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Order Your Nursery 
Stock Now 

Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees, Small Fruits. 
Ornamental and Shade Trees. Windbreaks. Conifers. 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses. Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

WALLACE NURSERIES LTD. 

Portage la Prairie Manitoba 



The Beauty crabapple tree on the left and the eight-year-old apple tree on 
the right, illustrate the value of hardiness in prairie fruit varieties. Both 
trees were growing at the University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


Use Good 
Vegetable Seed 

NOTE from the University of 
Wisconsin urges the importance 
of sowing good quality vegetable 
seed,—in fact, the very best that can 
be obtained. Moreover, order your 
seeds as soon after February 15 as 
you can. 

The area of the average farm vege¬ 
table garden is so small that the extra 
cost of really good seed, if any, is not 
worth much consideration. 

You may have saved some vegetable 
seeds from the garden last fall, but if 
these are planted the results may be 
very disappointing. Some of these 
vegetable seeds may carry diseases, 
and others may really be cross-bred 
seeds and therefore give disappointing 
results. 

If you have some seed carried over 
from 1954 and never used, it will 
probably give you fairly good results, 
if it has been stored well, except for 
onion, parsnip and sweet corn. The 
seed, however, should be sown some¬ 
what thicker than usual; and better 
yet, only after a germination test has 
been made ahead of planting time so 
that you can estimate the amount of 
seed required to provide a good stand 
of plants. V 

Extra Care 
Of House Plants 

N winter months, when the interiors 
of houses are usually kept at a 
fairly high temperature to satisfy the 
needs or preferences of human beings, 
it is often difficult to keep house plants 
healthy. P. D. McCalla, supervisor of 
horticulture, Alberta Department of 
Agriculture, says that the ideal tem¬ 
perature for most house plants is 60 
to 65 degrees F., which is too cold for 
human comfort. One of two choices is 
possible: to keep the plants from suf¬ 
fering unduly the temperature of the 
house can be lowered at night, or, if 
convenient, the plants can be moved 
to a cooler room. 

The air of houses is often too dry 
for best results with house plants. 
Under such circumstances, about the 
only recourse for the housewife, in 
addition to good general waterings as 
needed—once or twice a week—, is to 
use either radiator trays, or evaporat¬ 


ing pans, to increase the moisture in 
the air about the plants. 

Mr. McCalla suggests that remov¬ 
ing dead leaves, flowers and seed pods 
promptly, reduces the danger of dis¬ 
ease and helps to keep the plants 
flourishing. They should also get a 
little plant food at three to four-week 
intervals. V 

What Trees 

For the Prairies 

INTER hardiness and drought 
resistance impose pretty severe 
restrictions on the list of trees from 
which prairie tree planters may select 
for planting. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to specifically measure either 
the hardiness or the drought resistance 
of individual kinds, to produce a result 
suitable for our conditions. 

John Walker, superintendent, Forest 
Nursery Station, Indian Head, Sas¬ 
katchewan, suggests that for general 
purpose planting, whether for wind¬ 
break, ornament, or the production of 
wood in the drier areas of the prairies, 
ash and elm should be selected. Cara- 
gana is very satisfactory under these 
conditions for shelterbelts, and box 
elder, or Manitoba maple, will also be 
suitable for those who like it. If prop¬ 
erly cared for, the white spruce, Colo¬ 
rado spruce and Scotch pine among 
the evergreens, may be expected to 
survive. 

In regions with more moisture, and 
particularly where trees may be irri¬ 
gated or flooded occasionally, poplar 
and willow will succeed. 

Caragana is a necessary part of most 
farm shelterbelts, because it gives pro¬ 
tection near the ground level. Most 
popular are single-row field shelter- 
belts containing both caragana and 
other broadleaved trees. Mr. Walker 
thinks that Siberian elm is promising 
for field shelterbelt planting. One of 
the reasons for recommending a mix¬ 
ture of trees is that serious damage by 
specific pests is less likely to occur, 
and the faster growing species also 
provide early shelter. 

The best idea, before actually order¬ 
ing trees, is to write to either of the 
forest nursery stations at Indian Head, 
or Sutherland, Saskatchewan, for 
recommended varieties and a sug¬ 
gested mixture suitable to your area. V 
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6 REASONS WHY 
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No other Tractors offer you 
this combination of fuel-saving features 

You’ve heard a lot of claims about tractor fuel economy. But the fact is impartial, 
scientific tests prove Massey-Harris’ leadership in both power and fuel economy! 

This unrivalled performance comes from a unique combination of features, all designed 
to give you more work from your M-H tractor at lower fuel cost. Some of the major 
M-H fuel-savers are these: 


1* Bigger Valve Area for more efficient fuel con¬ 
sumption, fast lugging response under varying 
load . .. 

2. Rotated Exhaust Valves to prevent valve stick¬ 
ing, give better compression ... 

3. Smoother Manifold for uniform distribution of 
fuel in each cylinder ... 


4 . Simple, Sensitive Governor which opens the throt¬ 
tle valve the right amount to eliminate fuel wastage 
from temporary flooding ... 

5. Cyclo-Head Combustion Chamber, shaped to spin 
and swirl the burning fuel for the length of the 
piston stroke . . . 

6 . Long Piston Stroke for greater power leverage, 
more lugging power. 


Massey-Harris tractors are available in gasoline, diesel or propane models. Decide 
which type will best suit your job requirements. Then see your Massey-Harris dealer. 

MASSEY-HARRIS 44 SPECIAL HOLDS THE WORLD’S RECORD FOR FUEL ECONOMY 


Massey- Harris - Ferguson 

Toronto, Canada LIMITED 
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From farm and city ... from east and west. .. young 
Canadians who enrol for aircrew training in the RCAF 
continue to prove that they have an aptitude for aviation — 
are experts in the air. 

HOW ABOUT YOU? 

If you have what it takes, the RCAF will give you the finest 
aviation training available anywhere. You'll find a life 
with a challenge — with travel and adventure — in com¬ 
panionship with young men like yourself. 

And you'll be doing your part in the nation’s most im¬ 
portant business — the defence of freedom! 

THERE’S A FUTURE FOR YOU 
... IN AVIATION 

For further information, see the Career 
Counsellor at your nearest RCAF Recruit¬ 
ing Unit and have him tell you what Aircrew 
life and a career in aviation can hold for 
you — or mail the coupon today: 


DIRECTOR PERSONNEL MANNING, 
RCAF HEADQUARTERS, OTTAWA. 

Please mail to me, without obligation, further particulars regard¬ 
ing enrolment requirements and openings now available in the 
RCAF. 


TARGET 


NAME (please print). 

(Surname) (Christian Name) 

STREET ADDRESS. 

CITY.PROVINCE. 

EDUCATION (by grade and province). . . 

.!.AGE. 

41 You must be a Canadian citizen, or other British subject; 17 
years but not yet 25; single; and have Junior Matriculation 
the equivalent or better." 

When applying, bring 1) Birth Certificate 2) Proof of Education. 


FREEDOM 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 



FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 


Club members learn to grow top quality crops. Seen here are Rose Gretchen 
and Elmer Kereluk of the Meleb Potato Club receiving the 1954 Grand 
Aggregate Trophy of the Manitoba Vegetable Growers ’ Association from 

Mr. Walter Kroeker. 

Parents Learn 
Through Youth Clubs 

Farm youth club members help bring 
improved methods to the home farms 


Y OUNG people who engage in 4-H 
club work are not only training 
themselves, they help bring improved 
agricultural and homemaking practices 
to Dad and Mother on the home farm. 
New varieties of grain, new techniques 
of food preservation, better soil man¬ 
agement, modern methods of weed 
and insect control, and the advan¬ 
tages of registered livestock have been 
brought to the attention of the in¬ 
dividual farm family on a scale never 
achieved before, just because some 
member became interested in a 4-H 
project. 

Perhaps John or Betty joined a 
grain or potato club, and through the 
planting of registered and certified 
seed on his place for the first time, 
Dad was given a practical demon¬ 
stration of how top quality seed pays 
off at the harvest. Along with the 
seed, the youngsters brought a recom¬ 
mended program of cultivation, and 
explained how the latest scientific 
findings could be applied to give a 
better crop, and at the same time 
increase soil fertility. 

Maybe they joined a calf, swine, or 
poultry club, and by the selection of 
qualified foundation stock, backed by 
the use of chemicals for disease pre¬ 
vention and control, showed how to 
produce a higher quality product and 
thereby increase farm revenue. Farm¬ 
ing today is becoming a highly 
specialized business, they pointed out; 
in order to meet competition they 
would have to run the place as effi¬ 
ciently as possible, and that meant 
keeping accurate records and study¬ 
ing market requirements too. Dad 
couldn’t let the young folks show him 
up, so he did a little reading himself, 
and a good deal of the facts took root. 

More recent developments in 4-H 
club work have been in the soil man¬ 
agement, farm electrification, farm 
machinery, and farm safety fields. 
Through films and practical demon¬ 
strations, members have been learn¬ 
ing how to detect fire and accident 
hazards, and the fundamentals of safe 


farm machinery handling. They are 
being taught systematic crop rotation, 
care of the farm woodlot, reforesta¬ 
tion, contour farming, and soil testing. 
In the latter, they learn how to take a 
soil sample, and on return of the 
analysis, how to purchase and apply 
the recommended fertilizer. All this, in 
time, will have its effect on the home 
farm, on agriculture, and on the 
nation. V 

Novel 
4-H Ring 

W HEN grain club member Joan 
Whitehead of Grasswood, Sas¬ 
katchewan, broke the clasp on her 
4-H pin she had a novel idea. She took 
the pin and an old ring to a jeweller 
and had the 4-H crest fastened to the 
ring. Now she has an attractive 4-H 
ring that brings many interested com¬ 
ments wherever she goes. The cost of 
the job was only $1.75. Joan finds the 
ring handier than the pin because she 
can wear it all the time without the 
bother of having to remove it when 
she changes from one outfit to an¬ 
other. V 

Wins 

Essay Award 

GRADE XI student, David 
Remus of Emerson, Manitoba, 
recently won the top award in an 
essay contest sponsored by the North 
Central Weed Control Conference. 
Title of the essay was “How We Keep 
Weeds Under Control on Our Farm,” 
and the piece was limited to 1,000 
words. The contest was open to any 
4-H club member under 21 years of 
age in 14 U.S. states, .and the three 
Canadian prairie provinces. 

The award entails a $300 scholar¬ 
ship which the winner can use in any 
recognized agricultural college he 
chooses to attend. In addition to the 
main prize, David won the $25 re¬ 
gional award for Manitoba, sponsored 
by the National Grain Company. V 
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FAST RELIEF FOR 

ACHING 

MUSCLES 



23rd ANNUAL SESSION 

University of Alberto 

n 4 mjiTO school of 

UAIrH/I' FINE ARTS 

June 20 - Sept. 10, 1955 

Offering courses in: Painting; Music—Piano. Choral. 
Singing. Strings; Drama; Ballet; Weaving; 
Ceramics; Interior Decoration; Oral French; Short 
Story; Playwriting and Radio Writing; Photog¬ 
raphy. 

FOR CALENDAR WRITE: 

DIRECTOR, BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS, BANFF, ALBERTA, CANADA 


FIRST AiD 



ANIMALS 


DEPRESSION PRICES 

— WE SELL CHEAP — 

Save 50% to 75% on new and used Tractor Parts— 
all makes—we undersell. We also sell good used Tractor 
Tires. Duty is free on tractor parts. 

Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, North Dakota. 


Make Good Money 
The Rest of Your Life! 


Learn 



AUTO MECHANICS 

& Diesel at Home/ 
This Shop-Tested Way! 


In good times and bad, the services of trained 
repairmen are always in demand. Our Shop- 
Method Home Training prepares you for a 
secure place in this stable, good-paying in¬ 
dustry, or in your own business. FREE VAL¬ 
UABLE LITERATURE gives you complete 
facts. Send coupon now for FAMOUS IL¬ 
LUSTRATED BOOK, “Your Future in Auto 
Mechanics & Diesel” and FREE LESSON. 
No obligation, so send coupon at once to of- 
Ffice nearest you! 
All-metal Tool Kit 
equipped with 
Tools of your 
Trade is part of 
your Course, yours 
to keep. 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS 



Technical Trade Training Since 1905 

LOS ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 

In Canada: 811 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


MAIL NOW TO OFFICE NEAREST YOU! 


| 4 I maiI in envelope or paste on postal card) 4 I 
j NATIONAL SCHOOLS. Deot. DM-25 
| 811 W. Hastings St. 323 W. Polk St. J 
I Vancouver. B.C. or Chicago 7. III. | 
I Rush FREE AUTO-MECHANICS BOOK . 
I and LESSON. No obligation, no salesman | 

■ will call. 

■ NAME_BIRTHDAY.__19_ J 

| ADDRESS_I 

j CITY_PROV_I 







WHAT'S NEW 


This small, riding, garden tractor is 
available in three and five h.p. models. 
It features a full-geared differential 
which is said to permit short turns. It 
has six forward and two reverse 
speeds. (Midland Co.) (65) V 


The new, ten-key, 20-pound electric 
adding machine shown is claimed to 
be adapted to farms and dairies. The 
company asserts that a “mathematical 
automaton” makes multiplication and 
division almost as simple as addition 
and subtraction. (Clary Multiplier 
Corporation.) (66) V 


This portable grain drier will, ac¬ 
cording to the manufacturer, take up 
to five per cent moisture out of 170 
bushels in an hour. A large fan, driven 
by the tractor p.t.o., forces air heated 
by fuel oil burners through the grain. 
(Lakeshore Mfg. Co.) (67) V 


Designed for fast hook-up, easy 
operation and low cost, this rear 
mounted loader is said to be ideal for 
manure handling and earth moving 
and scraping. It fits the Case “VAC” 
series tractors. (J. I. Case Co.) (68) V 


Smooth, quiet, even baling is said to 
be achieved by this new Super 77 
p.t.o. 12-ton-an-hour baler. Power re¬ 
quirement is a two-plow tractor. The 
baler lea tines an over-running auto¬ 
motive type clutch. (New Holland 
Machine Co.) (69) V 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What's New Department, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at the 
end of each item, as—(17). 


310 more hp. 

for (My tractor 


I M&W ajgpjljy'R SUPER PISTONS 

i I The Most POWERFUL PISTONS You Can Install 

LARGER TRACTOR ENGINE *UP TO 20% MORE POWER 
MORE WORK OUT OF EVERY GALLON OF FUEL 

Your tractor super-powered—with higher compres¬ 
sion, greater displacement and 20% more hp. from 
M & W aluminum pistons—the most powerful pis¬ 
tons you can install! You’ll get better gas economy 
and far more drawbar pull when you install these 
super power pistons. Insist on the genuine—the orig¬ 
inal M & W Add-POW’R special aluminum pistons. 




'"•on" 1 

s&ss 

TO , “job" 

* * 

speeds-. a dd s 

Transyj-l Vr 

.gwes bearing , 


NEW IjX?' 

For FARMAUS 


• Maintains constant pto speed independ¬ 
ent of tractor travel. Prevents slugging in 
heavy stands or lodged crops. Tractor can 
be slowed or stopped completely while pto 
machine clears itself. No shifting or reshift¬ 
ing in the field. Continuous, time-saving 
power straight through. Com¬ 
pact. Quick installation! 


Send for Free 32 page book, 
"How to Get More Out Of Your 
Present Tractor." Write: 



r ■j y Distributed in Canada by ^ 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD. i 

Sutherland Avenue at King Winnipeg 4, Man. J 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD. • 

Cor. 7th Avenue and 6th Street East Calgary, Alta. m 

KERN FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD. - 

Regina - Saskatoon - Prince Albert - Yorkton - Swift Current, Sask. I 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 





NEED 

CASH 

m 


b _< 07 ^? 



FARM OPERATING EXPENSES? 

Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


• YOUR PARTNER 
IN HELPING 
CANADA GROW 
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GILLETT'S 

100% PURE J|&l 


AUTOMATIC LAND LEVELER 
AND HYDRAULIC SCRAPER 




GILLETT'S 

100% PURE Affe, 


wtmtan roxtex rubber- 
tired FLOATING-HITCH DITCHER 


Midwinter Ideas 
For the Workshop 

Readers send ideas for the use of the prairie handyman 

Rotating Gate. The illustration 

shows how this gate is constructed. 
The actual gate 
is three feet wide 
and two feet high. 

The angle iron 
frame is welded 


Polarity Test. The polarity of a bat¬ 
tery, or any other 
direct current de¬ 
vice, can be de¬ 
termined by plac¬ 
ing the leads from 
the two posts in 
a salt water solution. Bubbles will ap¬ 
pear around the lead connected to the 
negative terminal.—O.T., Man. V 


Lye Helps 
Many Ways 
In Farmhouse 

There are dozens of ways in 
which lye speeds and eases 
work for the farmer's wife. 
Four of these are outlined 
below: 


BATTERY 


I- STRAP IRON 


SALT WATER 


Slip-Proof Ladder. Pointed, metal 
Wit rods, strapped to 

ill the sides of the 
ladder, as shown 
III in the illustration, 
vvU will eliminate all 
M\ danger of the lad- 
der slipping. In 
H use the rods are 
/*\ driven into the 

METAL RODS PREVENT SLIPPING gTOUlld, and at 

other times they are slipped up and 
held by the metal springs shown on 
the sides of the ladder.—H.E.F. V 


CLOGGED DRAINS - 

These are a nuisance, unsanitary, 
and if neglected will result in costly 
plumber's biHs. To unblock bad 
stoppages, put 3 tablespoons of 
Gillett's Lye down drain, followed 
by a cup of hot water, allow to 
stand. Repeat if necessary. To keep 
drains free-flowing pour down two 
tablespoons of lye each week, fol¬ 
lowed by a cup of water. 

CLEANING STOVES 

Lye is the natural enemy of greasy 
dirt that can gather and cake on 
and in stoves. To speed cleaning: 
scrub with a stiff brush and a solu¬ 
tion of 2 tablespoons of lye to a 
gallon of water. 

OUTHOUSES - 

Sprinkle in half a cup of Gillett's 
Lye once a week. Helps dissolve 
contents and remove odors. Scrub 
premises with solution of 3 table¬ 
spoons per pail of water. Keeps out¬ 
houses spotless, sanitary, fly-free. 

SOAP- 

First quality soap can be made for 
about l(f a big bar with lye. For 
best directions, see the label on 
the Gillett's Lye tin. 

GLF. 203 


Ml 

SPRING \\ 
HOLDS U 
ROD IN V 
UP \ 
POSITION' 


Staple Puller. An old monkey 
: vrench can be 
• modified to make 
an excellent staple 
puller. Remove 
monkey ,1 'vvrench the movable jaw, 
and grind the upper, fixed part to a 
claw on a grindstone. If ground to 
fit snugly into a staple, the implement 
(with a hammer to tap it in) can 
be used to take down a fence in a 
hurry.—A.P., Ont. V 


GRIND TO SHARP 
_ PQ'NT (S 


K (Self-Locking) l&aSffisSSjjSl 
CATTLE AND 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd 

“CAIL’S,” 494'/, MAIN ST„ WINNIPEG 


Sanding Brush. A piece of sand¬ 
paper wrapped around a small scrub¬ 
bing brush and 
held in place with 
a thick rubber 
band makes an 

excellent sander RUBBER BAND HOLDS SAND- 

r . PAPE.R ON SMALL BRUSH 

tor use on irregu- 

lar surfaces. The bristles have enough 
“give” to follow the curvature of the 
surface being sanded.—A.B., Sask. V 


EVERSMAN precision smoothed, automatically 
leveled fields substantially increase crop yields, 
lower production costs. EVERSMAN Levelers re¬ 
duce labor and water costs on irrigated land — 
guarantee perfect surface drainage, rapid field 
drying in rainfall areas —equalize distribution 
of available moisture to all plants in dry land 
or semi-arid farming areas. Patented crank axle 
action and other exclusive features permit effi¬ 
cient operation under widely varied soil condi¬ 
tions even on newly cleared land. 


Removing Insulation. I remove in 
sulation from an \ \ w, 
electrical con- \ \ 

ductor by laying 
the wire on an 

anvil and tapping ^ 

it all along its 
length with a- 

, . STRIKE INSULATED WIRE WITH 

hammer, f his cuts hammer to cut insulation 
the insulation and it can be readily 
Water Flow Per Minute. To deter- P eeled off.-O.T., Man. 
mine the number of gallons of water 
flowing per minute from a horizontal 
pipe, first measure the internal diam¬ 
eter of the pipe in inches, and multi- 

< _ x ^ ply it by itself. 

-r Multiply this by 

—y the horizontal dis- 

tance “X” (see 
sketch) to any 

chosen point “F” in inches. If the pipe * 
is 2 inches and “X” 20 inches, you 
will have 4 x 20 equals 80; multiply 80 

by the arbitrary figure 2.56, which ^ or C- ane - My 

equals 204.8, and, lastly, divide by 
the square root of the vertical distance 
“Y.” If the distance “Y” is 25 inches 
the square root is 5, and dividing 204.8 
by 5 we get 40.96 gallons, which is the 
flow per minute from the pipe. If the 
distance “P” is chosen so that “Y” will 
be 9, 16, 25, or 36 inches the square 
root can be easily taken. To convert 
gallons into cubic feet simply divide 
by 8.5.-W.F.S. V 


Six, all-purpose models 
for AUTOMATIC SOIL 
SMOOTHING, DIRT 
MOVING, SEEDBED 
PREPARATION! 


Nail Starting. When starting a tack, 
or a small nail, I 
find it useful to 
hold the head in 
a bobby pin, or 
with a pair of 
tweezers. This 
saves banged 
fingers.—V.I.S. V 


Digging and cleaning 
ditches up to 6 feet 
wide, 27 inches deep is 
now a ONE MAN oper¬ 
ation! Amazingly low 
power requirements. 
Patented floating hitch 
bar determines width- 
hydraulic or mechanical 
control, depth of ditch. 
Can be transported be¬ 
hind truck or tractor at 
highway speeds. Pan 
Breaker Attachment 
available. 


HOLD SMALL NAILS 
WITH BOBBY-PIN OR 
■,/' TWEEZERS 


“Emiinment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

r.r.n St. Mntthrws Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING — CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings Rchnhhitteil General Machine Work 

Cylinder Reconditioning 


Inquire about our tractor mounted thinners for 
COTTON, SUGAR BEETS AND VEGETABLES. 

Farmer and Distributor Inquiries Invited 


LEATHER DISC 
ON CANE AIDS 
WALKING IN A 
SNOW // 


Dept. E-91 e Curtis & Fifth 


Denver 4, Colo. 


WASHER 


For pots, boxes or garden. 
Extremely early. Tiny Tim 
‘ s only 8 inches high, 
dwarf and compact. Loaded 
with clusters of bright red 

U P to one * nc h 

across. Though rather 
TV sma ^’ Tiny Tim gives 
^ you delicious fine flav- 

' _ yL^ ***^ ored fruit before other 
home grown sorts and when 
shipped-in tomatoes are so ex¬ 
pensive. Colorful and ornamental too for pots or 
garden. (Pkt. 25c) (V 2 01 . 75c) postpaid. 

PQPP BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 
FKEE NURSERY BOOK FOR 1955 


Fruit Jar Opener. A piece of No. 8 
galvanized fence 
wire shaped as , 

illustrated and V _ 
notched on the 
inside with a 
three-cornered file 
is very useful for 

taking the tops %3fi| „ N 0 o 8 p r^ej 

nff inre A cmnllpr JAR HD 


“Ever since birth, I was subject to attacks 
of Chronic Bronchitis," writes Mr. Roy 
Jarvi9, 1026 Dovercourt Rd., Toronto. 
“I coughed violently and wheezed a 
great deal. Then I learned about 
RAZ-MAH—and now I’m happy to say 
I’ve found relief.” 

You, too, can get quick relief from 
that dry, hacking or phlegmy bronchial 
cough. Take Templeton’s RAZ-MAH— 
the remedy specially made to relieve 
Chronic Bronchitis, Asthma and Hay 
Fever. Enjoy your work, enjoy your 
rest—start taking RAZ-MAH today. 
79c and $1.50 at druggists. R5-4 


Soldering Flux Brush. A brush for 
applying soldering flux can be made 
with a five-inch put bristles m copper 
piece of 5/16- I ^, 

inch copper tub- 
ing, and some 

bristles from an old paint brush or a 
horse’s tail. Push the bristles into the 
tubing, and flatten the end, as shown. 
—O.T., Man. V 
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Farming 
The Subsoil 


N O farmer wants to farm subsoil, 
but he often has to. In some 
cases wind and water have 
eroded parts of his fields, or deep cuts 
and fills have been made in levelling 
the land for irrigation. If a soil is 
shallow (less than 24 to 30 inches to 
bedrock, sand, or gravel) any topsoil 
removal will result in a productivity 
loss which can only be partly restored 
by good soil management. 

However, not all subsoils are un¬ 
productive. Where the profile is deep 
and uniform in texture, subsoil may 
be just as productive as topsoil after 
it has had the benefit of one or two 
years of irrigation. On the other hand, 
many “bald” spots of subsoil produce 
poorly, or remain barren, even after 
heavy applications of fertilizer. In that 
case the soil should be tested—there 
may be a deficiency of some minor 
element. 

Bare spots in fields may be small, 
but the farmer has to pay the same 
water charges, taxes, and operating 
costs on them he does on more pro¬ 
ductive areas. Because of this, he is 
justified in spending more per acre in 
improving such areas than he could 
profitably spend on the field, or farm 
as a whole. He must diagnose the 
trouble, find a remedy, if possible, 
and use it. 

Factors affecting root development 
and the uptake of plant foods are 
more favorable in topsoil. Because of 
its better physical condition it is more 
permeable to water and air. It also 
contains most of the organic matter 
and nitrogen, and soil minerals are 
more available. Remove the topsoil, 
and the plant is forced to feed on the 
subsoil, where poor tilth restricts 
water movement and root develop¬ 
ment. The latter is very important in 
the uptake of elements such as zinc 
or phosphorus, which move slowly in 
soil water. 


To help you do More for Less! 

NOW at your Caterpillar Dealer’s: the most modern, 
powerful line-up of heavy-duty farm tractors in Cater¬ 
pillar history! More power.and speed to help you cover 
more acres . . . pull or push big loads faster . . . farm 
more land easier . . . clear land and improve your 
place. See your dealer today . . . NAME THE DATE . . , 
HE’LL DEMONSTRATE the size you need on your farm! 


Pull 8-10 bottoms in average soil. Have 
abundant power to clear land—build ponds, dams, 
roads—earn extra money doing custom work. Make 
your labor about 5 times as productive as it is with 
a 2-3-plow wheel tractor. NEW: Exclusive Cater¬ 
pillar oil clutch which ordinarily requires no 
clutch plate replacement between major over¬ 
hauls and perhaps not even then. 


™ Overall performance equal to twice the work 
of ordinary 3-plow wheel tractors. Handle seven 
bottoms in average soil. Ideal for the medium-to- 
large farm where labor is a problem. NEW: Direct- 
electric starting system optional to the indepen¬ 
dent gasoline starting engine now available to 
match your climate and your farming program! 




A NOTHER cause of poor growth 
in subsoils is an actual deficiency 
of available plant foods. Nitrogen 
deficiency usually leads, with phos¬ 
phate a close second. Some subsoils 
have an overabundance of some ele¬ 
ment, such as lime, which discourages 
plant growth, or an accumulation of 
sodium (alkali) on the soil clay, which 
eauses it to swell and shed water 
when wetted. More serious on heavy 
soils than on light ones, is compaction 
by heavy equipment when the soil is 
too wet. This can generally be over¬ 
come by a couple of years of normal 
tillage. 

Elimination of field bald spots is 
fairly easy in some cases and next to 
impossible in others. Poor physical 
conditions can generally be improved 
by the addition of organic matter. 
Heavy applications of manure and 
crop residues are favored over the 
growing of a green manure crop to 
plow under, because the latter will 
grow poorly for the same reason cash 
crops do. Making up soil mineral de¬ 
ficiencies, too, is fairly simple, once 
the element lacking is known; and ex¬ 
posed limy subsoils can be made pro¬ 
ductive with a little time and care. 
But bald alkali patches are a horse of 
another color. These need expert tech¬ 
nical assistance, and are often next to 
impossible to improve. V 


Pull five bottoms in ordinary soil . . . 
accomplish up to 60% more in soil fitting than the 
ordinary 3-plow wheel-type tractor. Diesel engines 
can cut your gasoline bills almost in half. Handle 
many extra jobs and save on equipment costs by 
using integral CAT* Tool Bar Equipment and 
companion tools. 

See complete line-up of Cat products at your dealer today. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 

*Both Cot and Caterpillar are registered trademarks — (§) 


Tra« torS 

sel P° v '' er 


FREE 

BOOKLETS 


Send coupon today for literature that will show you how 
you can cut your fuel costs . . . spread out your work load 
. . . get more profit and enjoyment out of farming. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 

Dept. CG25 Peoria, Illinois 

Send me the following booklets I’ve checked: 

□ "Earn and Save More With Tracks and Diesel,” No. 30933 

□ "Power Farming,” No. 30430. 

□ "Profitable Custom Work,” No. 30953- 

□ "Earthmoving on Farm and Ranch,” No. 31032. 


acres. □ Check here if student. 


.Phone No. 


Name. 


|PLEASE 


Address. 
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Make Your Land 


Model 2y 2 WHI Carver Irri¬ 
gation Pump with Wisconsin 
Model VF-4D 25 hp. Air- 
Cooled Engine. 


Today more and more fanners and dairymen, in 
all parts of the country, are finding that they can 
greatly increase the productive capacity of their 
land on a profitable basis, through the application 
of Overhead Irrigation. 

Now the uncertainty of raising a crop on drouthy 
land or depending on rainfall that may or may not 
come when you need it, can be easily corrected by 
the installation of a Wisconsin-Powered Overhead 
Irrigation System. 



4-cyde single cylinder 
3 to 9 hp. 


The above engine is equipped with Stellite Exhaust 
Valves and Valve Seat Inserts as well as positive 
type Valve Rotators . . . especially desirable in irri¬ 
gation service, assuring long engine life and lowest 
cost maintenance. Automatic High Temperature 
Cut-off Switch and Low Oil Pressure Switch are 
recommended and available for all Wisconsin En¬ 
gines engaged in irrigation operations. 





This type of service calls for the carefully engi¬ 
neered heavy-duty design and construction that 
characterizes all Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines 
from the smallest to the largest, as demonstrated 
by these fine engines on numerous overhead irri¬ 
gation power assignments. 

If you have any source of water supply available... 
a pond, shallow well, lake or stream... by all means 
investigate the increased yield and profit-possibili¬ 
ties of overhead irrigation. Ask your dealer about Wis¬ 
consin-powered overhead irrigation pumping units. 


2-cylinder 
7 to 15 hp. 


V-type 4-cylinder 


Sales and Service in Canada Supplied by these Distributors and their Dealers: 
CONSOLIDATED ENGS. & MACHY. CO. LTD. MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 

New Toronto, Ont. Montreal, due. Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 

J. CLARK &. SON, LTD. BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC LIMITED 

Fredericton, N.B. Calgary Lethbridge Edmonton 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. PACIFIC ENGINES & EQUIPMENT, LTD. 

Halifax, N.S. 52 East Cordova Street, Vancouver 4, B. C. 

NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR S. EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LTD., St. John's, Newfoundland_ 



But the best weapon in the war on rats is Fairview 
Warfarin! And this rat killer is now in convenient form 
—ready to use! Machine-mixed with special bait that does 
not become rancid. At your drug, hardware or general 
store or . . . 

IF NOT AVAILABLE ORDER BY MAIL 


READY-TO-USE 

Fairview WARFARIN 

(Postage paid) only 89c lb. 

CONCENTRATE 

Fairview WARFARIN 

(Postage paid) only $1.75 V* lb. 




FAIRVIEW CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 

1 3 5 5 ST. JOHN - REGINA 


• Thi9 feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Canadian Grain Situation 

Continued indications of a stronger 
overseas demand for milling grades of 
Canadian wheat and rumors of a re¬ 
vised estimate on deliverable quantities 
of coarse grain arouses sharp interest 
in the statistical side of the grain situa¬ 
tion at the present time. Interest has 
not diminished as a result of a second 
price increase made effective by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 

Early in the new year the Board in¬ 
creased by one cent per bushel its 
selling price in the three top grades, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern with other 
grades and durums unchanged. No. 1 
Northern basis Fort William-Port 
Arthur was quoted at $1.72 and $1.74 
basis Vancouver. 

Total commercial disappearance of 
the five principal grains—wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flax is currently some 
50 million bushels behind the figure 
for the same period of the 1953-54 
crop year. The reduction is due to re¬ 
duced exports of oats, barley and rye 
which, in any case, do not present a 
surplus problem this year. 

Exports of oats and barley during 
the 1954-55 crop year are expected to 
fall far below the previous year’s level. 
While U.S. import restrictions might 
he thought to have a deleterious effect 
on Canadian export figures, prevailing 
prices are not conducive to heavy 
movements across the border. At the 
present time it appears doubtful that 
Canada will have sufficient surplus 
quantities of these grains to fill the 
quotas now in effect. 

Up to January 5 of the current crop 
year, only 5.2 million bushels of oats 
and 11.8 million bushels of barley had 
been exported to the United States. 
This compares with 36.9 and 19.7 mil¬ 
lion bushels respectively at the same 
date last year. 

Wheat on the other hand, is show¬ 
ing a slight gain over last year when 
domestic disappearance and exports of 
wheat and wheat flour are considered 
in total. Exports of wheat and wheat 
flour at January 5, 1955, were approxi¬ 
mately 2.8 million bushels below the 
figure for the same period last year. 
Total commercial disappearance, ex¬ 
ports and domestic disappearance of 
the principal Canadian grain for the 
period August 1, 1954, to January 5, 
1955, are compared with the move¬ 
ment during the corresponding period 
of the previous year in the following 
tables. All figures are in millions of 
bushels. 


TOTAL COMMERCIAL DISAPPEARANCE 
Period August I to January 5 




Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Flax 

Total 

This 

year 

.. 147.7 

35.4 

56.3 

4.0 

3.1 

246.5 

Last 

year 

....... I4G.0 

67.5 

69.7 

12.4 

4.4 

300.0 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN 

GRA 

IN 




Wheat and 








Wheat Flour 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Flax 

Total 

This 

year 

_ 120.1 

13.3 

38.9 

3.3 

1.4 

177.0 

Last 

year 

... 122.9 

46.5 

55.9 

11.8 

2.5 

239.6 



DOMESTIC 

DISAPPEARANCE 




Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Flax 

Total 

This 

year 

_ 27.6 

221.1 

17.4 

0.6 

1.7 

69.4 

Last 

year 

_ 23.1 

21.1 

13.8 

0.6 

1.9 

60.5 


Deliverable Grain and Prairie Farms 

How much marketable grain actu¬ 
ally remains on prairie farms is a ques¬ 
tion of more than passing interest at 
the present time. The opinion is ex¬ 
pressed in some circles that this is not 
as big as estimates have indicated, 
especially in the case of coarse grain. 
Consequently the grain trade is show¬ 


ing considerable interest in a new sur¬ 
vey of deliverable grain which may 
show a sharp reduction in estimate of 
supplies of oats and barley intended 
for market and still in producers’ 
hands. 

The October survey indicated quan¬ 
tities of deliverable grain estimated at 
671 million bushels of which 97 mil¬ 
lion bushels were oats and 100 million 
bushels were barley. Producers had 
marketed 237 million bushels of all 
grain by January 5, including 44 mil¬ 
lion bushels of oats and 66 million 
bushels of barley. On the basis of the 
earlier estimates this would leave 53 
million bushels of oats and 34 million 
bushels of barley to be marketed. A 
substantial reduction in the new esti¬ 
mates would leave relatively small 
quantities of these grains to be mar¬ 
keted by producers before the end of 
the current crop year. 

Wheat Bookings for Churchill Port 

Grain trade circles report the sale of 
35 cargoes of milling wheat for ship¬ 
ment through the Hudson Bay Port 
of Churchill when that port is opened 
for navigation next July. As is their 
custom, officials of the Canadian 
Wheat Board declined to comment on 
the report. 

This transaction involves some 12 
million bushels of high grade milling 
wheat, the hulk of which is destined 
for Great Britain and Belgium with the 
balance marked for other European 
countries. This quantity approximates 
the record quantity of wheat shipped 
through the port last year. 

No information has been available 
on the price at which the grain was 
quoted. However, it is assumed that 
this would be the current Board quo¬ 
tation of $1.82 per bushel basis No. 1 
Northern in store Port of Churchill. • 

The government elevators at 
Churchill are now filled to near capa¬ 
city with 2.5 million bushels of wheat. 
The extension to these facilities now 
under construction will double the stor¬ 
age capacity at the Port. 

For a number of years the Hudson 
Bay Route Association has endeavored 
to promote trade through Churchill by 
pointing out to British and Canadian 
buyers the economies in shipping 
charges to be gained by shipment 
through this port. Some argue that 
these gains are partially lost through 
other charges. V 

Canada Still Big Factor in World 
Grain Trade 

Canada may not have sold as much 
wheat during the 1953-54 crop year 
as in some previous years but the 
volume sales were still larger than 
those of any other country. 

A recent report issued by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
shows that this country’s wheat, wheat 
flour and rye efforts accounted for 30 
per cent of the world’s trade in bread 
grains. The 1953-54 efforts of some 
438 million bushels, while below the 
record level of 582 million bushels of 
the previous year, were substantially 
above the 30-year average of 314 mil¬ 
lion bushels. 

Reasons for reduction in exports last 
year were lower demands in importing 














COMMENTARY 


countries and increased competition 
from other exporting nations. Western 
Europe enjoyed good crops in 1953 
and hence import requirements were 
reduced. 

Increased competition in the world’s 
wheat markets was induced by the 
return of the Argentine to the inter¬ 
national markets. The United States, 
too, offered sharp competition in her 
effort to reduce accumulated stores of 
bread grains. V 

Ports of Shipment and Price 
Differentials 

The Canadian Wheat Board has con¬ 
tinued to carry out a policy enunciated 
last February of endeavoring to keep 
Canadian wheat generally competitive 
in overseas markets irrespective of the 
port of shipment. This was the opinion 
of the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, expressed 
before the House of Commons last 
month. 

In February, 1954, the Wheat Board 
announced a new pricing policy which 
involved quoting separate prices daily 
for wheat in store Pacific coast ports, 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur, and 
in store Port of Churchill. At that time 
the Board described its policy as 
follows: 

“As a measure to establ'sh more 
equality in wheat shipment from vari¬ 
ous parts of the prairie provinces, the 
Board, for such period of time as may 
be necessary is adopting a policy of 
making Board wheat generally com¬ 
petitive in overseas markets irrespect¬ 
ive of the port of shipment. Pursuant 
to this objective the Board will take 
into account not only internal costs of 
moving wheat to seaboard position but 
also the various ocean freight rates in¬ 
volved and such variations in the fore¬ 
going costs as may occur from time to 
time.” 

Pursuant to the new policy, said the 
minister, on February 16, 1954, the 
price of wheat in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur was lowered by seven 
cents per bushel under the price of 
wheat in store at Vancouver. It was 
obviously not the intention of the 
Wheat Board to establish a ffoed dif¬ 
ferential between Fort William-Port 
Arthur and Vancouver and such a 
policy would have defeated the pur¬ 
poses of the revised pricing policy. 
Actually the price relationship be¬ 
tween these ports has greatly changed 
since that time. Fort William-Port 
Arthur prices have been decreased with 
the result that at that time (January 
11) the in store price at Fort William 
was only one cent below the in store 
price at Vancouver on grades 1 to 4 
Northern and identical with the Van¬ 
couver prices on Nos. 5, 6 and Feed 
Wheat. 

For comparison, Mr. Howe referred 
to the prices for January 6, 1955. On 
that day No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William was quoted at $1.72 while the 
Vancouver quotation was $1.74. He 
said that “based on the cost of ocean 
freight that day the price of No. 1 
Northern shipped from Vancouver and 
landed in the United Kingdom would 
be $2.21 a bushel whereas the same 
grain shipped from eastern ports would 
be $2.22% a bushel. On that particular 
day there was obviously a price ad¬ 
vantage out of Vancouver.” He pro¬ 


ceeded to explain that this did not 
mean that all purchasers would buy 
through Vancouver because of other 
factors such as time of delivery and 
the ability to find vessels willing to 
make the longer haul from the West 
Coast when higher revenues could be 
earned just now on shorter hauls. 

During the current crop year from 
August to December 29, of all Cana¬ 
dian wheat shipped to overseas destina¬ 
tions, 33.6 per cent was shipped from 
Vancouver-New Westminster, 0.7 per 
cent from other Pacific ports, 12.7 per 
cent from Churchill, 49.4 per cent from 
St. Lawrence ports and 3.6 per cent 
from Atlantic ports. During the next 
few months while navigation is closed 
through the Port of Churchill and the 
St. Lawrence, the Vancouver and At¬ 
lantic port percentages will increase. 

The minister concluded his com¬ 
ments as follows: 

“The Wheat Board is charged with 
the duty of marketing all prairie wheat 
to best advantage for the producer. 
Obviously all prairie wheat cannot be 
moved to advantage through either a 
western port or an eastern port. In¬ 
ternal freight charges can quickly off¬ 
set any advantages gained by lower 
selling prices at any one port. The 
purpose of the Board must be at all 
times to see that returns to the pro¬ 
ducer for prairie grain are the maxi¬ 
mum obtainable. 

“My own opinion is that the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board is succeeding very 
well in keeping prices competitive be¬ 
tween our ocean ports. Proof of this 
is the percentage of the business which 
is presently moving from our various 
ports.” V 

Whither U.S. Surplus Disposal 
Policies? 

The recommendation by the U.S. 
House Appropriations Committee last 
month that the United States adopt an 
undisguised dumping operation to dis¬ 
pose of surplus agricultural commodi¬ 
ties apparently produced little official 
comment in Canada. However, there 
were those engaged in Canadian agri¬ 
cultural industries who received the 
news with some trepidation despite 
the fact that the recommendation has 
no force of law. Nevertheless it is a 
strong indication of congressional senti¬ 
ment at the present time. 

Under these proposals periodic auc¬ 
tions would be held by the United 
States government with the commodi¬ 
ties going to the highest bidders. This 
would assume a sharp decline in the 
world prices of the commodities con¬ 
cerned. 

Entirely different is the surplus dis¬ 
posal plan voted into law last year, 
which, although it is not a dumping 
operation in the strict sense of the 
word, poses a serious problem for Can¬ 
ada. The act, voted in last year, is 
officially known as the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act and applies to both domestic and 
foreign policies. Its purposes as stated 
is “to stimulate and facilitate the ex¬ 
pansion of foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities produced in the United 
States by providing a means whereby 
surplus agricultural commodities in 
excess of the usual marketings of such 
commodities may be sold through 
private trade channels and foreign cur¬ 
rencies accepted in payment.” V 
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in the complete CRANE line! 



V ^inks loo! 


The sparkling, easy-to-clean sink 
to centre your kitchen —offering 
the style, size and work area you 
desire — is yours to choose in the 
Crane quality line. And through 
Crane you can also obtain the 
finest modern water systems and 
water pumps in all capacities 
for deep or shallow wells. 

Ask your plumbing and heat¬ 
ing contractor, or Crane Branch. 


FOR EVERY HOME, FOR EVERY BUDGET, 

Crane-quality bathtubs, toilets 
and wash basins bring you the 
lasting advantages of the finest 
modern plumbing fixtures. 
They’re available in a variety 
of styles and materials — in 
several attractive colours as well 
as white. With them you can 
get the extra convenience of 
smart Dial-ese faucets (made 
only by Crane) that open 
and close at a finger’s touch* 

CRANE LIMITED 

General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 
7 Canadian Factories • 18 Canadian Branches 


CRANE 


COSTS NO MORE 
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Annual Meeting 

The Royal Bank of Canada 


Fur Farming 
With Chinchillas 


1955 “Year of Decision 9 for 
Canada, Determining Economic 
Welfare for Years to Come, 
Declares James Muir 

“Prosperous Future Lies in Improving 
Competitive Position, Not in Hiding Behind 
Trade Barriers.” 


The conviction that 1955 will be a 
“year of decision” in which the solution 
of immediate problems will have a tre¬ 
mendous capacity for good or evil in 
Canada’s future was expressed by James 
Muir, Chairman and President, at the 
Annual Meeting of Shareholders of The 
Royal Bank of Canada. Only a rare com¬ 
bination of statesmanship and good for¬ 
tune, he declared, could guarantee a 
proper solution of these problems. 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

“I am still of the opinion,” said Mr. 
Muir, “that Canada’s future lies on the 
side of improving her competitive posi¬ 
tion rather than isolating herself behind 
heightened barriers of trade. Increased 
protection is no answer. The disadvantage 
of our dollar’s high exchange value is 
general: it affects all Canadian producers. 
It imposes a tax on exports and a subsidy 
on imports. Protection helps only those 
Canadian producers who must compete 
in the home market against imports: it 
does nothing for our exporters except to 
subject them to a further rise in domestic 
costs and hence to a further limit on their 
ability to compete in foreign markets. 


LONG-TERM FINANCING 

“In view of the importance to Canada, 
today and in the future, not only of main¬ 
taining exports, but of maintaining intact 
her industrial legacy from wartime ex¬ 
pansion, it seems abundantly clear that 
definite action should now be taken to 
provide our traders with the credit facili¬ 
ties they lack. These facilities might take 
various forms; but, in general, they could 
be provided by a corporation, owned 
partly or wholly by the Government, with 
the power to discount export paper of 
longer term than chartered banks can 
handle. The essential function of such a 
corporation could indeed be provided very 
simply by widening the scope and opera¬ 
tions of existing government entities now 
active in assisting trade and industry. 

FORESIGHT NEEDED 

“We have the natural resources neces¬ 
sary to make our own efforts worth while; 
and so in the end our progress depends 
upon the quality and quantity of our 
human resources. We must start today to 
create the economic environment that 
will both encourage, and enable us to 
take full advantage of, that growth in 
population and capital without which we 
cannot realize the great potentialities that 
lie in our wealth of natural resources. 

“How we meet our problems in this 
year of decision will profoundly affect the 
direction and rate of Canada’s growth. If 
the decisions we make are in keeping 
both with the realities of the present and 
with those of that greater Canada which 
can be seen in outline even now, we may 
safely leave our doubts behind and, by 
making the decisions appropriate to great¬ 
ness, bring greatness itself within our 
grasp.” 


1955: YEAR OF DECISION 

“I believe that 1955 is a ‘year of 
decision’ in which our solution of im¬ 
mediate problems will have a tre¬ 
mendous capacity for good or evil in 
the years to come,” said Mr. Muir. 

“Within an overall climate of politi¬ 
cal and economic freedom, our policy 
decisions in government and business 
during 1955 should take due account 
of four interdependent goals of an 
economic policy directed towards the 
economic welfare of the community. 
The first of these is to ensure that our 
human resources are not wasted in in¬ 
voluntary idleness; that is, we should 
try to maintain a high and stable level 
of business activity and employment. 
The second goal is to ensure that our 
resources, when fully employed, are 
allocated in such a way as to produce 
the maximum volume of goods and 
services and to bring these goods and 
services to market in the proportions 
in which consumers want them. The 
third goal is to ensure that the distri¬ 
bution of the national product and in¬ 
come combines equity with the highest 
possible incentive to increase the total 
amount of product to be shared. The 
fourth and final goal is to ensure that 
all our policy decisions are consistent 
with an appropriate rate of economic 
progress and growth in the economy 
as a whole.” 


Assets Over 
$3 Billion 

T. H. Atkinson, General Manager, in 
reviewing the bank’s 1954 report, stated 
that total assets of The Royal Bank of 
Canada have now passed the three-billion 
mark. This, be pointed out, was a new 
record in the history of Canadian bank¬ 
ing, and an indication of the bank’s pre¬ 
eminence in the opinion of the public. 

Deposits had also reached record totals, 
said Mr. Atkinson, pointing out that they 
now stand at $2,797,548,149. It would 
have been reasonable to expect a decline 
in loans to accompany a falling off in the 
gross national product, he commented, 
but this had not been the case, although 
the pace at which loans were expanding 
had slowed down. The bank’s loans had 
increased to a total of $1,188,022,047. 


GREAT STAFF TEAM 

“Including maintenance staff, tech¬ 
nicians, and others with special duties, we 
now employ well in excess of 15,000 
people. They are welded into a great and 
resolute team which takes second place 
to none. 1954 was no exception to the 
pattern of the post-war period which has 
seen the emergence annually of increased 
volume and new business procedures to 
place fresh demands upon the staff. Again 
the challenge has been met by our staff 
with skill and devotion.” 


These tiny fur-bearers have become a center of 
interest and a source of profit in recent years 

by M. CORRIGALL 



As a hobby or as a business , chinchilla raising is popular • 


A HOBBY or a full-time business 
may be started by the purchase 
of a pair of chinchillas. These 
beautiful little rodents possess the 
world’s most beautiful luxury fur, a 
fact well noted by the Inca Indians, 
conquerors of the Chincha Indians 
high in the Andes Mountains, who 
prized it greatly. They made it into 
royal robes and almost trapped the 
little chinchillas to extinction. 

Luckily, a farsighted American min¬ 
ing engineer, Mr. M. F. Chapman, 
succeeded in trapping a few alive, 
which he imported into United States 
in 1923. From this small beginning 
came the numerous chinchilla farms 
all over the States, which are spread¬ 
ing north into Canada. Only recently 
have there been enough raised so that 
pelting may be done. The sole pelting 
station is in Seattle, U.S.A. What 
woman would not love to have a coat 
of the beautiful fur? But alas, the 
little chinchillas are worth anywhere 
from $1,250 to $2,200 a pair, alive. 
It takes 150 or more pelts to make a 
coat, the little animals being so small 
that a full-grown one weighs only 
about 18 ounces. 

The fur is the most beautiful known. 
It is so very light that a small puff of 
wind will make a ripple in it. The 
base is slate blue for about three- 
quarters of an inch, then there is a 
quarter-inch white bar, and finally the 
blue-grey outer tips and the line, 
bluish guard hairs. The hair is very 
thick, as many as 80 follicles grow 
from a single one, and it is so light 
that one pelt weighs a mere ounce. 

Y OU do not need much space for a 
chinchilla ranch, but the little 
animals must be kept warm and free 
from drafts. They are kept in espe¬ 
cially constructed wire pens and are 
fed pellets and hay. Drinking water 
and a limb of apple wood to chew on, 
complete their happiness. They must 
be kept scrupulously clean, but the 
fact that they are very clean little 
animals, and have no odor and are 
subject to few diseases, makes this 
easy. 

At about one year old, they settle 
down to married life and usually pro¬ 
duce two litters of one to four babies 
a year. Gestation period is 111 days. 
The babies are born with their eyes 


open and a full set of teeth. The 
“Mrs.” is definitely the boss. Mrs. C. 
Wagner at Willow Point, showed us a 
poor rejected suitor, with one ear 
chewed and fur pulled out—quite a 
sad-looking specimen. However, the 
parents are devoted to their young 
and both help to look after them. The 
mother weans them at about 45 days, 
and at 60 days they are taken from 
their mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Wagner, at 
whose home at Willow Point, Camp¬ 
bell River, we were visiting, told us 
they had bought a pair of chinchillas a 
few years ago and now have about 20 
at the ranch, a few of which are 
“boarders” for other owners. The 
chinchillas are a hobby at present, 
but may develop into a full-time job 
in the future. Mabel and Martin, teen- 
aged daughter and son, are keenly 
interested, and help to care for the 
tiny pets. In fact, Martin is so fond 
of them that I doubt if he could ever 
bear to see any of them made into 
pelts. Mabel has carried her interest 
to the extent of biology work in her 
high school class, and has the co¬ 
operation of her teacher in her studies. 

All stock is registered and an in¬ 
spector calls twice a year to grade 
them. After grading, which is done by 
points—so many for color, uniformity, 
fur, length and density, also size and 
proportion of body—the tiny animals 
are identified by a tatoo on the ear. 

Chinchilla ranches at Comox and 
Campbell River on Vancouver Island 
have been given high praise. It is sur¬ 
prising, when you ask around, to find 
how many people are taking up this 
fascinating hobby—or business, if you 
prefer. V 

Starting Motors 
In Wintry Weather 

by OSCAR TONN 

HEN it is 20 or 30 degrees 
below zero any engine is un¬ 
happy about having to start. A 
few hours’ work on the farm motors 
on a mild day, will put them into con¬ 
dition for prompt starting. 

Farmers on hydro should install an 
immersion or strap-on heater on all 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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From Hewfoundland to British Columbia—Canada acclaims this big-car value! 


Big-car style. Jig-car size make the all-new 

'55 DODGE 

the best buy in the low-price field I 



ahead in STYLE! 


ahead in SIZE! 


ahead in VALUE! 



Long, low lines have FASHION FLAIR of a 
big luxury car! New Horizon windshield « 

"last word" in wrap-around design! Glass 
curves around at top as well as bottom. 


Dodge has a long , gracefully 
styled hood and a massive grille 
that accentuates its big-car look. 


M Note how grille 
I] centre bars 
U blend neatly 
■ info fenders in 
I luxury-car style! 



LONGEST car in the low-price field 
than a FOOT LONGER this year! 


more 


Dodge is nearly 208" long, actually longer overall 
than many cars costing hundreds of dollars more! 


Roomier than 
ever! Longer 
body for more 
legroom . . . 
wider body for 
more hiproom! 



This year Dodge is priced with the lowest. . 
yet gives you greater-than-ever value in big-car 
size, style, and performance. 


Dodge RIDES LIKE A BIG CAR, too! It is 
better built with extra-strong frame . . . 
wider rear springs . . . Oriflow shock 
absorbers . . . Safety-Rim wheels . . . tube¬ 
less tires. Plus many other quality features! 


Year's Big Power Choice! 
New V-8, Two Big New 6's 


{ Choose from the new 157-h.p. Hy-Fire V-8 
engine or two great 6’s—the 115-horsepower 
PowerFlow or the 125-horsepower Power- 
Flow Special. PowerFlite automatic trans¬ 
mission available at slight extra cost with 
Hy-Fire V-8 or PowerFlow Special. 


Take your pick of a dozen all-new and 
beautiful body models in three lines—the 
Crusader, Regent, and Mayfair. For truly 
luxurious style, size, and performance, see 
the 183-h.p. Custom Royal-V-8 —powerful 
glamour car of the Dodge family. 


See the '55 Dodge with motion-design for The Forward Look 


m m m 


at your DODGE-DE SOTO dealer's now! 
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Proof From Western Farmers that 


'MERGAMMA’C 


» 


KILLS 

CONTROLS SEE?>V 

' WIREWORMS 

BORNE DISEASES 5 

IS ECONOMICAL 

INCREASES ^ 

USE 

YIELDS^*** 


"My soil is the loamy type and is 
highly susceptible to wireworms. 
For many years I lost a lot of my crop 
to wireworms. Then I tried 'Mer- 
gamma' C. It was the answer to 
my problem! Anyone farming soil 
similar to mine is foolish not to use it." 
J. B. MURRAY, GRIMSHAW, ALTA. 

"We wouldn't think of planting 
wheat without treating it with 
'Mergamma' C. We always had 
good yields and didn't intend to use 
it, but were told we should treat 50 
acres just to test 'Mergamma' C, 
as that was the only way to find out 
if wireworms were in the soil. Did 
we get a surprise! 'Mergamma' C 
increased our yield by 15 bushels 
per acre." 

JACOB HOFER, Fort MacLeod, Alta. 


” 'Mergamma' C has certainly 
paid off for me. It has consistently 
given yield increases of from 8 to 
10 bushels per acre—about a 30% 
increase. It is easy to use, rela¬ 
tively dust-free and has good 
adherence qualities." 

NICK ORTMAN, WEYBURN, SASK. 

"I never received so much from 
any investment as I did for the small 
amount it cost me to treat my seed 
with 'Mergamma' C." 

L. VANDERGRAFT, 

DAWSON CREEK, B.C. 

"Ever since I started using 'Mer¬ 
gamma' C my crop yield has been 
on the increase." 

JAS. HARDIE, OYEN, ALTA. 


’MERGAMMA* C is a proven seed dressing, as 
these letters testify. The only sure way to find out if 
there are wireworms in your soil is to use ‘Mergamma’ C 
on part of your field. Then you’ll see the difference . . 
and will welcome the increased yield. 


COMPANION SEED DRESSINGS 


‘ADftl ’ f° r wireworms *AftD AVY for seed-borne 
ADUL only. AUKUA diseases only. 

Order from your local dealer — NOW! 

CHIPMAN CHEMICALS 

LI MITE D 

Leaders in the Field of Crop Protection 

HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG. Branches: Edmonton, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw 


WOOL BLANKETS FROM 



Send sheep's wool and obtain 
lovely blankets, batts, yarn at 
surprisingly low cost. 

Send knitted woollens, woven 
woollens, cottons and obtain 
large, good wool blankets, auto 
robes, comforters, socks, mats, 
sweaters and many other use¬ 
ful household articles, at a 
very low cost. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 

See how easy and economical 
it is our way. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


CO. LTD. BRANDON, MANITOBA C 


Please send me by return mail your free 
booklet with complete information. 

NAME_ 


ADDRESS 

TOWN-- 


KISS 


SHEEPS WOOL OR OLD WOOLLENS 


motors that are likely to be needed in 
winter. Most of these heaters draw 
400 watts, and will heat a motor in 
five hours at a cost of about two-fifths 
of a cent an hour (at a one cent per 
kilowatt hour rate). 

The electrical system, including the 
battery, should be in top condition. 
A good six-volt battery will deliver six 
volts in summer weather, but on a 
cold winter day perhaps only four 
volts. This means a slower turning 
motor, and also a reduced voltage is 
delivered to the coil just when a hot 
spark is essential. 

Old batteries should be replaced. 
Battery posts should be cleaned and 
connections tightened, to minimize 
voltage drop. Clean the spark plugs 
and set the gaps according to manu¬ 
facturer’s specifications. The breaker 
points should be examined; if they are 
pitted, replace them. On my own car, 
which I use all winter, I replace the 
plugs and breaker points before the 
cold weather every year. 

If you use your car, truck or tractor 
only occasionally, the battery should 
be taken out and kept indoors. A 
warm battery will deliver extra volt¬ 
age. The same thing can be accom¬ 
plished, if you are on the power line, 
by hooking up a “battery booster” 
several hours before you expect to 
start the motor. The booster delivers 
a four-ampere trickle to the battery, 
tops up the charge and warms the 
battery. 

I F using a heavy oil, run your engine 
until it is hot, drain the crank 
case, and refill with a light, winter oil. 
This not only makes for easier start¬ 
ing, but reduces engine wear. A heavy 
oil circulates to the moving parts 
slowly and in cold weather does not 
give top lubrication. 

Clean the sediment bowl and fuel 
pump. The fuel pump can be exam¬ 
ined by loosening the union on the 
outlet of the pump or carburetor inlet. 
It the pump is working properly, fuel 
should spray out when the motor is 
running at a fast idle. 

Remove the air cleaner and make 
sure the choke valve closes completely. 
Check the spring-loaded flapper valve: 
if the spring is broken, or even weak, 
it will not “choke” a cold engine. 

If the radiator is drained, as a trac¬ 
tor radiator frequently is, block off 
the radiator, remove the thermostat, 
and fill the radiator with hot water. 
If it is very cold and the tractor is 
slow to start, watch that the water in 
the radiator does not freeze and burst 
the radiator while you are working 
around the tractor. 

When actually attempting to start 
the motor the clutch pedal should be 
pressed in, even though the vehicle is 
out of gear; de-clutching reduces the 
load on the starting motor. If the 
motor does not start at once, use the 
starter intermittently; use it for no 
more than 15 seconds, and then rest 
the motor for 30 seconds. This is 
easier on the battery, and increases 
the likelihood of the motor catching. 

Pouring hot water over the intake 
manifold is an old trick, but still a 
frequently successful one. Another old, 
and often effective, practice, is to use 
the crank: when the battery is spared 
the burden of turning the motor, a 
higher voltage reaches the coil and 
frequently the hotter spark will ignite 
the fuel, the motor will fire, cough a 
couple of times, fire again, and sud¬ 
denly it is going! V 


IS YOUR CHILD 



• Ex-Lax is everything you 
want in a child’s laxative. It 
tastes like delicious chocolate, 
is gently effective ... not too 
strong... not too mild. Ex-Lax 
is the “happy medium” laxative 
that relieves constipation with¬ 
out unpleasant after-effects. 

Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 



BULL SALE, 


AT CALGARY, ALBERTA 

March 14 to 18, 1955 

Canada's Largest Annual Show and Sale 
of Purebred Bulls 

100 ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
135 SHORTHORNS 
600 HEREFORDS 

The selection committees of the Breed Asso¬ 
ciations have inspected and approved the 
entry of approximately 835 Bulls. This 
assures another select quality offering in 
the three Beef Breeds. 

Baby Beef and Fat Stock 
Show and Sale—March 14 

Send for Sale Catalogue now to 
CHAS. E. GOODE, Secretary of 

Alberta Livestock Associations 

CALGARY, ALBERTA 


FIRST M 


fa* 


ANIMALS 



Is Needless Fear Driving 
You Into Dangerous 

Neglect of PILES? 

YES —neglect that arises from fear of 
learning the truth Is, usually, the ofie 
reason why piles and other rectal disorder 
can become really dangerous! So give 
yourself new peace of mind and sarety 
from these rectal ailments. Get your FREE 
copy of the Important new bulletin on 
rectal troubles and the latest treatment 
methods. It is prepared under the auspices 
of the medical stafr of famous McCleary 
Clinic and Hospital, 253 Elms Blvd., Ex¬ 
celsior Springs, Mo. Write for your copy 
today; this book Is valuable to you! 
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Alberta Plans 
Native Fruit Research 

University has begun work on a 40-acre 
tract in Crimson Lake Provincial Park 


T O any horticulturally minded per¬ 
son who has visited the area, the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains present an opportunity and 
a challenge. The region abounds with 
a substantial variety of native fruits, 
which include blueberries, true cran¬ 
berries, saskatoons, edible fruited 
honeysuckle, wild raspberries and 
strawberries. 


used in an effort to find out whether 
sawdust or peat moss from the bog 
will help tender plants to withstand 
the winters, or naturally hardy native 
plants to overcome late spring frosts 
or dry conditions, and thus produce 
more fruit. 

Dr. Hilton sees many possibilities 
for the study of species and varieties 


of fruits not native to the area, as well 
as for studying the relation of the 
native fruits to their environment. 

“One interesting fact observed so 
far,” said Dr. Hilton, “is that from a 
small population of native wild rasp¬ 
berry plants selected last spring and 
transplanted into a small bed, no evi¬ 
dence of virus infection could be 
observed during 1954. With the wet 
season we have experienced, one 
would expect the virus diseases to 
show up most noticeably the first year, 
but none has been seen. This may 
mean that we may be able to intro¬ 
duce, or bring in, virus-free stock of 
cultivated raspberries from other areas 


and maintain them for propagation in 
a virus-free condition.” 

The wild blueberry crop in the foot¬ 
hills region in central Alberta was very 
light last year, probably because of lack 
of snow cover during the late winter 
along with three weeks of very warm 
weather in February, followed by tem¬ 
peratures close to 50 below zero. There 
was also an almost continuous rainy 
spell during the blossom period for 
native blueberries. “It is hoped,” said 
Dr. Hilton, “that the native fruit station 
will, in the future, provide an excellent 
outdoor laboratory for basic research 
work in the performance of these native 
fruits under varied conditions.” V 


This area, particularly west of the 
central part of the province, as well as 
in the north between the Edmonton 
area and the Peace River district, and 
the Peace River district contains large 
amounts of land where normal types 
of agriculture are not practiced, ex¬ 
cept for some mixed farming under 
fairly marginal conditions. 


For several years Dean A. G. McCalla 
of the College of Agriculture, and Dr. 
R. J. Hilton, Professor of Horticulture, 
University of Alberta, have recognized 
in this situation a challenge to the 
University, not only from the point of 
view of fruit breeding, but also be¬ 
cause of the possibility of eventually 
providing some better economic use 
for parts of the area. Before much that 
would be useful could be achieved, it 
would first be necessary to find a loca¬ 
tion at which it would be possible to 
bring together and subject to observa¬ 
tion and experiment a wide choice of 
varieties and strains, and to test the 
practicability of improving those 
found most desirable, to the point of 
economical culture and production. 


A suitable site must be readily 
accessible both in spring and fall, and 
must provide a wide range of topo¬ 
graphical conditions within a com¬ 
paratively small area, as well as a 
variety of shade and moisture. Equally 
important would be a considerable 
variety of native fruits already grow¬ 
ing on the site. Such a site was even¬ 
tually located a short distance west 
and north of Rocky Mountain House 
in the Foothills region, west of Red 
Deer. Notice has already been taken 
in these columns of the fact that in 
the fall of 1953, a native fruit station 
was established on this site, with the 
approval of the Board of Governors of 
the University. 

The area is hilly and covered with 
trees in various degrees of density, but 
it also contains a large bog on which 
it is hoped to establish true cran¬ 
berries and to develop varieties or 
strains that will withstand Alberta 
winters and produce profitable crops. 

Last year the season was extremely 
wet, but a further survey of the 
tract was made, some small fertil¬ 
izer plots established, and two vari- 
ties of the large-fruited eastern cran¬ 
berry established in the bog area, as 
well as five varieties of the high-bush 
cultivated blueberry, in several loca¬ 
tions on the drier land. It was planned 
shortly after our visit to plow a few 
small and very carefully selected areas 
in preparation for planting to native 
blueberry and cranberry selections in¬ 
troduced from elsewhere. Further 
mulch and fertilizer trials were to be 
established this spring. Mulch will be 


. . . and the emergency services of the fire, automobile and 
casualty insurance business go into action within minutes. 

In the past insurance companies have helped speed recovery of 
many disaster-stricken communities by making on-the-spot settlement 
of thousands of claims within a matter of hours. 

In Canada, the insurance business and its thousands of adjusters 
and agents stand ready to lend their aid whenever disaster strikes. 

111 
. 
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ALL CANADA INSURANCE FEDERATION 

. . 

on behalf of more than 200 competing companies writing 
Fire, Automobile and Casualty Insurance • 


ALL CANADA 
INSURANCE 
FEDERATION 







COCCIDIOSIS 


SULMET effectively controls 
outbreaks of cecal coccidio- 
sis in chickens as well as 
outbreaks of coccidiosis in 
turkeys. 


CORYZA 


SULMET is highly effective in 
controlling outbreaks of in¬ 
fectious coryza (colds) in 
chicken flocks. 


ACUTE 

FOWL CHOLERA 


SULMET is highly effective 
in controlling outbreaks of 
acute fowl cholera. 


Allis-Chalmers Disc Harrows 
JlsacfiPayPirt every round 


When you pull an Allis-Chalmers 11-B Double-Action Disc Harrow 
across your field, you get down to pay dirt on every round . . . fast! 

It has the weight needed for quick penetration, and this weight is 
evenly distributed. Every keen-edged blade does its full share of the 
work. Altogether, they do a masterly job of chopping stubble, roots and 
surface trash . . . mixing and pulverizing the soil. 

The 11-B is a flexible harrow, with every adjustment necessary for the 
kind of seedbed you want. Front and rear gangs have independent 
action, assuring coverage in rough or uneven conditions. 

Available in 5y 2 , 6, 7 or 8-ft. cutting widths. Hydraulic ram or 
trip-rope angling of gangs. Various combinations and sizes of 
smooth and notched blades. gj I 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

■ Calgary • Edmonton • Regina • Saskatoon • 


Toronto 


NO. 9 SERIES HARROWS build 
excellent seedbeds in mod¬ 
erate soils with lighter 
tractor power. Double¬ 
action models available in 
5 to 8-ft. widths with 16 or 
18-in. diameter blades. «sd 


SODIUM SULFAMETHAZINE 

drinking water solution 12.5% Lederle 

Don't let disease in your flock turn profits into losses. Use SULMET 
SOLUTION promptly—and depend on it to do a good job, fast. 

SULMET Solution is easy to use and no combination of sulfas is 
more effective in the treatment of the diseases listed. 

Because SULMET SOLUTION is made up only in 12.5%solution, you 
actually get 3 times as much active ingredient as in an ordinary 4% 
solution. Each bottle of SULMET Solution gives you more drug for 
faster, more effective treatment—the kind of profit protection you want! 
Write for free book, “Control of Poultry Diseases.” ’Trade-Mark 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 

North American Cyanamid Limited 
5550 Royalmount Avenue 

^ Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec 


Manitoba Has 

Some Common Barberry 

Destroy these plants wherever seen 
and help prevent the spread of stem rust 


by GEORGE A. STEVENSO 



These are the berries of the common 
barberry — found in Manitoba. 


O FFICIALLY there are no com¬ 
mon barberry bushes to be 
found in Manitoba. The Seventh 
Annual Report of the Canadian Weed 
Survey for 1947 states tersely: “Ber- 
beris vulgaris. Manitoba—until eradi¬ 
cated.” However, the recent discovery 
of a few scattered plants in south¬ 
western Manitoba indicates that it has 
not yet been completely eliminated 
from the wheat-growing sections of the 
province. Some of these bushes—now 
destroyed—carried good crops of ber¬ 
ries in 1954. Birds eat the bright red 
berries and carry them to their roosting 
places, where they cough up the 
seeds, which will germinate and grow 
if conditions are right in the new loca¬ 
tion. Thus the barberry can be spread 
from one section of the country to 
another. 

The plant is a native of Asia and 
Europe and was carried to Nofth 
America by the early settlers. As early 
as 1660 France had passed laws pro¬ 
hibiting barberry bushes near grain 
fields; and by 1726 the New England 
states were passing legislation requir¬ 
ing its eradication. In 1888 the Ontario 
Agricultural College advised farmers 


N 

against planting the common barberry, 
but it was not until after the bad rust 
year of 1916 that active steps were 
taken for its control in the prairie 
provinces. 

The red summer spores of stem rust 
do not survive our severe winters, but 
each year spores are carried in by 
strong winds from the south; and if 
conditions are right and susceptible 
varieties are being grown, we have an 
epidemic of stem rust. However, as the 
grain ripens in the fall, black resting 
spores are produced which do survive 
the winter. These black resting spores 
germinate in the spring, but can infect 
only barberry bushes, which in turn 
infect the grain; thus the life cycle of 
the rust is completed. It is in this bar¬ 
berry phase of the life cycle that new 
strains of stem rust may be developed 
that could attack previously rust- 
resistant varieties of wheat 

Destroy all common barberry 
bushes. The shrub is easily recognized 
in the spring by its bright yellow 
flowers, and in the fall by its longish 
bright red berries, which hang in 
bunches like currants and remain on 
the branches well into the winter, or 
until eaten by birds. It grows to a 
height of six or eight feet under Mani¬ 
toba conditions and has slender up¬ 
right or slightly drooping branches. 
The outer bark is light grey in color 
and the inner bark is bright yellow. 
The roots are also a bright mustard- 
yellow color. The green or sometimes 
purple leaves are spiny-edged or saw¬ 
toothed, and beneath each leaf-cluster 
there is a three-forked spine. It is 
easily distinguished from the orna¬ 
mental and harmless Japanese bar¬ 
berry, Berheris Thunbergii, which has 
reddish-brown or purple outer bark, 
leaves with smooth edges, berries pro¬ 
duced singly or in bunches of two or 
three, and usually only one spine be¬ 
neath each cluster of leaves. 

Doubtful specimens should be sent 
for identification to the Department of 
Botany, University of Manitoba, Win¬ 
nipeg, or to the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Brandon. V 


Poultry Can 
Make Money ... If! 


As a 
home, 

by TOM LEACH 

ORE than 2,000 miles sepa¬ 
rated Fred Martin of Wawa- 
nesa, Manitoba, and his dream 
farm in the Fraser Valley of British 
Columbia, but the 43rd cold winter 
helped him to make a definite deci¬ 
sion to come west. 

I found him on his two-acre estate 
near Ladner, B.C., trimming the old 
vines out of the loganberries. “I'm not 
doing this for the fruit I get off them,” 
he told me. “It’s shade for the hens.” 

His real farming interest now is in 
500 healthy looking Hampshire hens, 


side-line on a two-acre B.C. Delta 
laying hens swell the family income 

which have done well during the past 
two years. The figures he has prove 
that they laid more than the average 
flock in the Fraser Valley; and he lost 
very few hens from disease, if you 
compare his figures with the official 
statistics. 

“How did you happen to come to 
the coast? ’ I asked him. 

He thought for a moment before 
he replied. “I guess we just git tired 
of the cold winters. My brother-in- 
law and I farmed there, near Wawa- 
nesa, for 43 years—principally grain 
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farming—and when we came out here 
and saw how flat it was, we liked it. 
This was the second place we saw 
and we bought it.” 

I couldn t help but understand why 
he liked the place. It had a homey- 
looking bungalow surrounded b y 
evergreen shrubs, with a large cluster 
of filbert nut trees, several fruit trees, 
rows of raspberries, and when he 
moved in, a half-acre of currant 
bushes, all bearing. 

“What happened to the currants?” 
I questioned. 

“We cut them out year before last,” 
he replied. “There is no market for cur¬ 
rants. Same as the loganberries,” he 
added. 

“1 guess you made up for that out 
of the nut orchard,” I said, thinking 
of the price I had paid previous 
Christmas seasons for filberts. 

“Never made a cent from them,” 
he assured me. “Three years ago,” he 
continued, “I harvested ^300 pounds 
and dried them carefully one by one 
in front of the fire, while I listened to 
the hockey matches on the radio. 
There wasn’t a dud in the bunch. 
They were all sound nuts and good, 
but I couldn’t get a cent for them. 
Then, Christmas before last, when the 
price was good, we didn’t harvest a 
pound.” 

As it is on so many farms, it turned 
out that Mrs. Martin kept all the 
records on the poultry flock, and I 
saw her to find out how the hens had 
made out during the nine years they 


have farmed their small acreage on 
the Delta. 

They had earned more than their 
keep during the nine years. They had 
paid wages for the labor involved, in 
eight of those years; while some years 
were better than others, the Martins 
are not complaining about the hens. 

Two years ago they co-operated 
with the Economics Division of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
and kept accurate tab on all expenses, 



Fred Martin finds growing logan¬ 
berries much different from tvheat. 


including the number of hours they 
worked to feed and care for the 500 
laying hens. 

When the records were all finished 
and the returns compiled, they found 
that they had received 54 cents an 
hour for their 2,000 hours of work, 
after paying for the feed and other 
supplies. 

But 1952 was a fair year as far as 
egg prices were concerned, and 1953 
was even better. 

Fred was not so certain about the 
years ahead. He said that feed prices 
are still high and egg prices have 
come down faster than in previous 
years. “I’m culling the old hens off fast 
now. If they aren’t laying, I can’t feed 
them;” and he added, “It’s lucky I 
have a job to fall back on.” 

That proved to be fortunate as far 
as the Martins’ experience went in 
their farming venture on the flats by 
the Fraser. One year the cannery 
didn’t operate, and Fred rented land 
nearby and planted it in potatoes. It 
happened to be a good price year 
for potatoes, so he made out all right. 
If he and his brother-in-law plant an 
acre of canning beans this year, they 
may harvest five or six tons, providing 
moisture conditions are good. The 
raspberries may sell; they may harvest 
200 or 300 pounds of filbert nuts; 
and even a few loganberries may be 
wanted by neighbors. But he will rely 
on the hens to bring in the tax money 
and thank his lucky stars that the 
cannery is nearby and wants help. V 



JUMBO PUMPKIN 


A real giant — the great prize winner at the 
exhibitions, weighing up to 100 lbs. and even 
more. Splendid keeper, valuable for stock 
feeding, and first quality for pies. (Pkt. 15^) 
(oz. 30d) postpaid. 

SPECIAL. NOVELTY VEGETABLE COLLECTION. 

Jumbo Pumpkin, Jumbo Cabbage, Ground 
Cherry, Garden Huckleberry, Ground Almonds, 
Japanese Giant Radish, China Long Cucumber, 
Yard Long Bean, Guinea Butter Vine, Vine 
Peach, all 10 easily grown highly useful vege¬ 
tables, value $1.60 for $1.00 postpaid. 



YOU CAN 

When kidneys fail to 
remove excess acids 
and wastes, back¬ 
ache, tired feeling, 
disturbed rest often 
follow. Dodd’s 
Kidney Pills stimu- 
late kidneys to 
normal duty. You 
feel better—sleep 
better, work better. 
Get Dodd’s at any 
drug store. You can 
depend on Dodd’s. 




THE BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 


Today’s bank is a bright, pleasant, informal place, 
where service is both efficient and friendly. 


People use the bank for many purposes-to deposit 
savings, arrange loans, buy travellers cheques . . . 


The manager’s door is always open-his experience, 
knowledge and judgment will be useful to you. 


Nowadays people drop into the bank as 
casually as into the corner store. The 
neighborhood branch is an integral part of 
the life of the community. The 4,000 
branches of Canada’s chartered banks make 
available an all-round, nation-wide banking 
service—a friendly personal service keyed 
to Canadian conditions and the everyday 
needs of millions of customers. 
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Snake Lake 
Cattle Trek 

Continued from page 8 

one had no end gates. We, therefore, 
had to take the complete end out of 
the box. I got three natives to guard 
the open entrance to the box while I 
went in and caught the animals one at 
a time. The heifers, scared and excited, 
gave the natives the thrill of their lives 
as they came out one at a time, fight¬ 
ing at the end of a rope. Everything 
went fine until four animals were out 
of the box; then all hell seemed to 
break loose. 


I WAS tying the fourth heifer in the 
barn, when I heard the most terrific 
screaming in Cree that I have heard in 
my four years of northern experience. 
Going to the door, I saw people run¬ 
ning and screaming in all directions. 
Several of them had made the roof of 
the barn in very short order,—others 
were under cover behind houses and 
any other protection they could find. 
Someone had decided that they would 
take an animal out of the box, and 
had picked on the little yearling Aber- 
deen-Angus bull, weighing about 850 
pounds. He came out of the box with 
his back in a half-moon arch and 
promptly proceeded to cut a merry 


swath on the end of a 40-foot rope 
held by two natives, who did not just 
know what to do. Meantime the little 
bull was taking a tear at just about 
everything and everyone within range. 
The man of the moment happened to 
be Bill Sanderson, the native cat driver 
from Lac La Ronge. 

Bill Sanderson’s instinct told him 
that the seat of his D-4 cat was safer 
than any other place—the speed he put 
on would have won him fame on any 
cinder track. Once on the seat he 
opened the throttle wide. This helped 
distract the bull, but the neglected 
heifer in the sleigh box headed for the 
wide open spaces. 





When electrical energy takes the path 
of least resistance following deposits over 
insulator tip (A) ... it robs electrical 
energy required for proper firing at 
gap (B) resulting in partial combustion, 
hard starting and reduced gas mileage. 


“IGNITION ENGINEERED'* AUTO-LITE 
SPARK PLUGS are designed to maintain 
insulator tip temperatures to resist the 
depositing of end products of combustion 
at (C) allowing full utilization of spark 
plug energy at gap (D) . . . thus per¬ 
mitting maximum energy for proper 
combustion at gap. Results . . . top engine 
performance, fast getaway, sure starting. 


Your dealer will tell you... 

0UL1NG PENALIZES POWER 


Auto-Lite Spark Plugs are ignition 
engineered to minimize effects of 
spark plug fouling...a major cause 
of poor engine performance 


Your truck or tractor, just as the family car, can suffer from 
the effects of spark plug fouling. Alternate periods of idling 
and heavy loads can subject spark plugs to terrific punish¬ 
ment. In the combustion chamber of any engine, heat and 
pressure combine with end products of combustion to form 
fouling deposits on insulator tips. That’s why Auto-Lite 
Spark Plugs, designed by world famous ignition specialists, 
are built to withstand maximum temperatures and to 
minimize the effects of fouling. 

So, remember these facts on fouling. Have the spark plugs 
on your truck, tractor and your car checked regularly. And, 
when your dealer suggests new spark plugs, insist on Auto- 
Lite Ignition Engineered Spark Plugs. They are your best 
investment for long life and peak performance in all types of 
modern engines. 

ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE LIMITED 

Toronto Ontario 


This sign identifies your 
Auto-Lite Registered 
Spark Plug Dealer 



SPARK 

PLUGS 


AUTO-LITE MAKES A COMPLETE UNE OF SPARK PLUGS, RESISTOR, STANDARD, TRANSPORT, AND MARINE FOR CARS, TRUCKS, TRACTORS, PLANES AND BOATS. 


By this time it was dark. Martin 
Rediron and a helper took off on 
horseback and managed to herd the 
heifer to his home three miles across 
the lake. There was no hope of catch¬ 
ing her that night, however, and dur¬ 
ing the night the half-crazed animal 
wandered about seven miles back 
toward La Ronge. On Tuesday morn¬ 
ing Cyril Hanson and Martin Rediron 
went after her, but were unsuccessful. 
The frightened animal charged at their 
horses and broke the light ropes they 
had with them. They came back to 
Snake Lake at noon, Martin by this 
time not being too enthusiastic about 
cattle. When I said that the first thing 
to do was to get that animal, Martin 
lost no time in saying “No, I’ve had 
enough.” However, we persuaded him 
to come back with us. After a few 
charge attacks by the heifer and quite 
a bit of struggling, we managed to get 
her on a flat-bottom sleigh, tie her 
legs, and haul her back to Martin’s 
place. 

O NE of the biggest difficulties in 
handling animals in these remote 
places is the lack of equipment. There 
were no sleigh boxes at Snake Lake, 
and no yards strong enough to hold 
scared animals. I also discovered to 
my sorrow that large areas of ice seem 
to make the animals doubly frightened. 
At any rate, the first injury of the 
trip occurred on Wednesday morning, 
when we were taking the two heifers 
allotted to Cyril Hansen, three miles 
across the lake from the settlement, to 
Rediron’s place. Cyril had arranged to 
leave his animals there until better ice 
conditions prevailed to take them the 
30 miles up Snake Lake to his home 
on Surrey River. 

Due to lack of facilities for leading 
or loading, it was decided to lead the 
animals on foot, no one anticipating 
too many difficulties. Cyril and his 
brother Napoleon started out first with 
one of the animals, while Martin and 
I took the other one. We got our 
animal about 300 yards out on the 
lake when she seemed to go mad and 
started coming at us. On the first 
charge Martin thought he had seen 
everything and didn’t take long get¬ 
ting back to shore, leaving me on one 
end of the rope and the charging 
animal on the other. There was no use 
running from her, so I just stood there, 
stepping to one side as she made her 
charges. After about a dozen tries, my 
foot got caught in the snow as I 
stepped out of her way, and she hit 
my chest, breaking a rib. Finally, the 
boys brought a sleigh onto the ice and 
we managed to get into it. The animal 
charged after the sleigh and from 
there on we made record time across 
the lake—tightening up the rope as the 
heifer caught up to the sleigh and 
slackening it as the horse and sleigh 
pulled away. The three-mile stretch 
was travelled in about ten minutes 
and we got the crazy animal snubbed 
up to a post and finally put in the 
barn. 

Thus ended a northern escapade I 
won’t easily forget. The rest of Wed¬ 
nesday was pretty painful, as was my 
plane trip back to Prince Albert on 
Thursday. Outside of some painful ribs 
and the equally painful ribbing I had 
to take from my friends, I think it is 
safe to say that the venture was a 
success and that once again enough 
cattle are in Snake Lake to start a 
livestock development. V 
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large acreage because of the longer 
hauls involved, and the fact that one 
man feeding bales can handle more 
cattle than with any other type of 
forage. 

W HILE on one of his cattle buying 
trips in 1951, El wood got the 
idea of holding an annual 4-H calf 
club sale, where youngsters could bid 
on calves at their own exclusive show. 
Many a future cattleman is dis¬ 
couraged in his youth, Downie con¬ 
tends, by starting out with poor 
quality stock. When he arrived home, 
the Bar E owner had a sale ring built, 
complete with bleacher seats for the 
spectators. That fall they launched 


what is believed to be the first pri¬ 
vately operated 4-H calf sale in Can¬ 
ada,—and it was a complete success. 

About 200 youngsters and their 
parents attended the Fourth Annual 
Sale last October, and bought over 100 
calves, at an average of $103. The 
New Bothwell Calf Club of Manitoba, 
with 21 members, stocked their club 
with Bar E calves from the purchase 
of 21 head. In most cases the bidding 
was conducted by the boys and girls 
themselves. As an added incentive, the 
Downies offer special prizes to 4-H 
members who win awards with Bar E 
cattle, of which there have been 17 to 
date. These prizes amount to from 


T HE home ranch is operated as a 
grain and cattle set-up, about 
1,000 acres being devoted to cropping 
and summerfallow. This is worked on 
a 50-50 proposition—500 acres in 
wheat, corn, oats and barley, and the 
remainder in fallow. There is little or 
no hay put up here, because winter 
feeding consists almost entirely of 
silage, and oat and barley straw. Range 
cows get no grain, except for a small 
ration in the two months before 
calving. 

Because they give the heaviest yields 
per acre, corn and sweet clover are 
the main forage crops used. Harvest¬ 
ing is done by a field cutter which 
blows the chopped forage into open 
dump trucks. These, in turn, deposit 
their loads in two bunker silos located 
near the farm buildings. The larger 
silo, built partly below ground, 
measures 75 by 25 by 15 feet, and 
the smaller 75 by 20 by 8 feet, and 
their respective capacities are 800 and 
300 tons. In both structures the walls 
consist of reinforced snow fencing. 

Spoilage in both silos is quite low 
considering the little time involved in 
their construction. It runs about two 
percent in the trench type, and from 
five to ten per cent in the surface 
structure when the latter has straight 
snow fence walls. This could be greatly 
reduced in the surface type if the 
walls were concrete, and sloped out at 
the top so that air would still be ex¬ 
cluded as the silage settled. Any spoil¬ 
age, however, is more than made up 
for in the reduced labor needed, as the 
Bar E owner will testify. “The change 
from dry feed to silage at the home 
ranch was a step in the right direc¬ 
tion,” he said, “especially from the 
labor angle.” Through the use of 
machinery and labor-saving methods, 
the ranch is able to operate with three 
permanent men, plus a maximum of 
five or six temporary hands during the 
rush seasons. 

Another labor-saver, and possibly a 
cattle-saver too, is a pole-type live¬ 
stock shelter, built to protect the Here- 
fords in extremely cold weather. The 
Bar E has two of these, one measuring 
30 by 100 feet and the other 40 by 
100 feet. Both consist of three walls 
and a roof, and are open to the south. 
North walls and sides of these shelters 
are made of shiplap or good slabs, and 
each roof consists of a framework of 
poles covered with rough hay or straw. 
The sheds are easy to bed, and can be 


Recipe for a 
Cattleman 

Continued from page 11 

are watered by windmills, Bar E cattle 
balk at the unfamiliar business of ford¬ 
ing a stream. It took five riders about 
five hours to get the reluctant animals 
into the water, and during the process 
one rider and mount had to spend a 
good deal of time in the river, at con¬ 
siderable discomfort to both. 

But it’s the sticky jobs like crossing 
the river which prove the truth of 
Elwood’s contention that “you can’t 
beat a saddle horse at round-up time.” 
There’s always some job comes up that 
would be pretty hard to tackle in a 
jeep or truck. Bar E hands and then- 
mounts are trucked to the round-up 
scene each year, but as soon as rough 
country is reached the men take to the 
saddle. Even on the home ranch a 
couple of heavy draught horses are 
kept for winter work. 


readily cleaned out with a tractor fork. 
Also important to the practical cattle¬ 
man is the fact that three men can put 
one of these shelters up in a week’s 
time, at a cost of about $500. 

“A lot of decisions as to how you 
should handle your feed and cattle are 
influenced by the location and type of 
your land,” Downie said. 

This explains why the silage and 
grain formula of the home farm was 
not extended to the Shilo ranch. Be¬ 
cause the Shilo place is more suited to 
grass and hay production, the partners 
depend entirely on hay for any winter 
feeding done there. Baled hay has been 
found to be the most practical on this 
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$100 to $150 a year, and are pre¬ 
sented at each sale, helping to make 
it a gala occasion. If possible, future 
sales will be held on the third Satur¬ 
day in October, to enable club mem¬ 
bers to plan for the event. 

To return to our recipe for success 
in the cattle game, one important in¬ 
gredient omitted is the value of having 
an enthusiastic partner on the home 
front. And in this the Bar E is no 
exception. Mrs. Downie, the former 
Edith Somerville of Brandon, shares 
her husband’s fondness for the big 
whitefaced Herefords. In her four 
years as a cattleman’s wife she has 
become an excellent judge of them, 
which goes to prove that you don’t 
have to be farm raised to be a live¬ 
stock fan. And the Bar E story eould 
well end on that note, for being a 
livestock fan is the basis of Elwood 
Downie’s recipe for a successful cattle¬ 
man. V 

The Treasure 

Continued from, page 10 

all directions as if he might seize some 
tangible scheme from the air. 

He became aware Sarah was stand¬ 
ing in the unscreened doorway, her 
face a patient mask, her still-young 
body apparently neuter in its shape¬ 
less calico wrapper, her dark hair 
hanging in a long careless knot on her 
neck. 

“Meal’s gone,” she said without in¬ 
flection. 

She moved one bare foot to dis¬ 
lodge a persistent fly. 

“Flour too.” 

“We got rabbit,” he said. 

She nodded, no hint of criticism in 
her face or gesture. It was acceptance 
of the fact. There was a rabbit. There 
was no corn meal. There was no flour. 
The nine years had taken from her 
the power to go beyond those realities. 
She did not seek to lift the curtain on 
tomorrow. The burden of today was 
enough. 

“Maybe I better go to town,” he 
offered. 

She nodded again. 

His brain was working now. It was 
only nine o’clock in the morning. If he 
could go borrow Grady Nix’s wagon, 
he could gather up the load of cedar 
poles that Grandpa Lamar cut before 
he died, and take them into town and 
get enough money at the lumber yard 
for some blasting powder to start with 
at the cave. He spared no thought for 
meal or flour. 

With elaborate nonchalance, he got 
up and dawdled toward the road. 
Sarah scarcely raised her eyes. She 
appeared hardly aware he was gone. 
Her eyes dwelt almost unseeingly on 
the mesquites where languid doves al¬ 
ready were settling for their siestas to 
escape the midday heat. 

Matt glanced back as soon as he 
passed the turn in the lane. Sarah was 
hidden from view. He began to run. 
It was an experiment at first, the only 
time in years he had done such a 
thing. Then he settled to it in earnest. 
His lungs rebelled, he gasped and his 
mouth fell open, but he kept going. 
The treasure spirit was in him, just as 
it had been in him since he was a tike. 

After three hundred yards he had to 
slow down, but he managed to main¬ 
tain a dog trot for the half mile to 
Grady’s place. 

When he came home that night, he 
had crowded two days’ activity into 


one. His muscles ached, his hands 
were split, he could hardly walk the 
last fifty yards down the lane. But 
hidden in a squirrel hole in an old oak 
on Yancy Creek he had fifteen pounds 
of blasting powder and 200 feet of 
fuse, the reward for his handling of 
the cedar fence posts, the long ride 
into town, the painful loading. With 
him now, too, he carried ten pounds 
of com meal for the larder, the excuse 
for his trip. 

Already he was planning his sortie 
for the morrow, how he was going- to 
get away from the porch without be¬ 
ing suspected. He had stayed on the 
porch most of the time, in good 
weather, for six or seven years except 
when he was hunting or scouting for 
treasure. Sarah was going to wonder 
about him being gone again from the 
porch so soon. It wouldn’t be natural. 
Wearily he felt in his pocket to make 
sure he had the twelve .22 shells his 
brother Ed had given him. They were 
going to be his excuse. He could al¬ 
ways pretend he was going hunting 
for something to go with the com meal. 

H E was more successful than he had 
expected. He wondered about it a 
little as he tramped stiffly but eagerly 
toward the Yancy before seven o’clock 
in the morning when there was still a 
little dew on the milkweed; he hadn’t 
been up early enough to see dew in a 
long time. Sarah hadn’t seemed sus¬ 
picious at all. She hardly paid any 
attention when he left. He suddenly 
realized that maybe she hadn’t paid 
much attention to anything for quite 
a spell. His acceptance of Sarah had 
been as automatic as his acceptance 
of his own inertia. She was a fact more 
than a woman. 

Everything was ready for the carry¬ 
ing out of his plan. For years he had 
talked about throwing a small dam 
across the Yancy and diverting the 
water into a triangular patch of about 
fifteen acres of good bottom land, a 
real irrigation project. He had never 
done anything about it, but it had 
formed a conversation piece long 
enough to be an established possi¬ 
bility. Now he had simply tola Sarah 
he was going to take a look at it, 
that maybe in a day or two he might 
even do a little blasting; he had to 
arrange to explain the noise of the 
blasting somehow. 

As he stepped from rock to rock 
across the Yancy just above Little Falls, 
balancing himself with his rifle in one 
hand and his pick in the other, he sud¬ 
denly realized with a shock that if the 
cave job went on for a long time he 
really would have to do something 
about the irrigation. Sarah was bound 
to want to see what he was doing 
sooner or later. If she found he had 
been buying blasting powder for 
another treasure hunt, there was no 
telling what she might do. He remem¬ 
bered with an inward squirming the 
lash of her words that other time, 
maybe seven years ago. 

“You’re no better than your pappy 
or your grandpappv, Matt Lamar. Al¬ 
ways poking around in holes and hol¬ 
low trees like they did, lookin’ for 
treasure. What’s got into you? You 
won’t work, you won’t farm, you just 
sit or go traipsin’ off in the cedar brakes 
after gold. Nobody comes to see us any 
more. We’re too worthless. I’m a-tell- 
ing you, I’m a patient woman, but if it 
happens again. I’m a-leaving!” 

It happened again, many times, in a 
mild way, and Sarah never had left. 
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But this was different. This might 
take months. 

The mouth of the cave challenged 
him. The blocks of granite were 
wedged tight in defiance of mortal 
hands. He knew until he got more 
tools he was going to have to use pure 
leverage. 

He got a heavy cedar pole and be¬ 
gan to test the solidity of the piled-up 
boulders. With the knowledge of long 
practice, he found the weak spot in 
the mass. He braced himself, got a 
steady footing and began to move, to 
rise. He pushed downward on the 
cedar pole with all his might. The 
boulder tilted, balanced, fell to the left 
onto the ground. Two others slid a 
little, there was a faint pattering of 
debris falling down through the cracks. 

The one effort left him breathless. 
He walked down to Yancy and got a 
drink. The stream ran over solid 
granite here, the water completely 
clear. He noticed there was a slide on 
a few feet from the cave itself; a slide 
that evidently had been the source of 
the rocks piled into the opening. 

In the nearby cliff was a large bat 
cave he had seen many times before. 
It extended back into the semi-dark¬ 
ness about eighty feet. 

Still breathing heavily, he went back 
to the job. Two more boulders finally 
yielded to his leverage after having 
been wrestled, propped up with smaller 
chunks of rock, and finally eased over 
the rim. He still could not see down¬ 
ward. Seemingly endless masses of 
stone defied him there. 

B Y ten o’clock he was exhausted. 

Years of improper nutrition, years 
of indolence had drained him. His 
stomach felt all gone. His arms shook. 
His eyes were bloodshot. He knew he 
had to quit. Yet this was not even a 
start. 

He hid the pick and started home 
with the rifle, dragging his feet. He 
wanted to lie down and sleep but he 
felt he must get back to the porch. 
Too long an absence at first might 
make Sarah suspicious. It occurred to 
him, too, that he must kill something 
to make his story about hunting 
plausible. He shot the first cottontail 
he saw. Even it seemed too heavy to 
carry. 

At the shack, he handed Sarah the 
rabbit and lay down on the porch. 
When he awoke it was late afternoon 
and his mind was racing. His muscles 
ached, his back was awry and he was 
hungry, but a scheme seemed to have 
come full-bloom. He stared at the 
scheme, stood off and looked at it, 
dissected it. There it was, sound and 
peart and reasonable. He decided if 
he was going to waste some of the 
blasting powder at the Yancy and start 
a dam, he might as well really divert 
the water and plant something. A 
field of green stuff might convince 
Sarah more than anything he could 
say to her. If it grew well, the mere 
fact of its growing would relieve him 
of further responsibility. He could 
spend more time at the cave. 

First he thought only of corn. That 
was quick, easy and impressive. Then 
he began to wonder about more blast¬ 
ing powder. It would take money. 
There weren’t any more cedar logs 
cut. He wondered about putting some 
squash and tomatoes between the 
rows of corn. If the water was going 
to be running down there anyway, it 
might as well be producing a quick 
money vegetable crop too. 
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He groaned as he tried to get up. 
The thought of hard labor was all right, 
but the execution was more painful 
than he remembered. He got a drink 
at the well and went in to the inevit¬ 
able com pone and fried rabbit. After 
supper, he fell into bed. 

A T the Yancy in the morning, he 
drove his muscles into action. They 
rebelled. His arms kinked, there was a 
cramp in his right leg. Still he forced 
himself to walk, to bend, to lift. The 


Yancy was maybe two feet deep here, 
twelve wide, running through banks 
of earth impregnated with boulders. 
He figured he could pile boulders 
across the stream, dig and blast a 
diversion ditch big enough to take part 
of the flow around the site and back 
into the stream bed farther down-until 
he could make the dam tight with 
small stones, poles, clay and earth. 

He began the diversion ditch with 
an old shovel, starting back a few feet 
from the intake, so as to cut through 


that part last. He tried to race through 
the work. It was impossible. He puffed 
and groaned for a half hour, making a 
hole around a boulder that had to be 
blown up and moved. 

Then he could resist the cave no 
longer. He tramped over to it, already 
tired out but buoyed up by his interest. 
He must get ready to blast the remain¬ 
ing chunks of granite. They were either 
too large or too far down to handle 
with the lever. 

He sized up the biggest one, and 
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picked a spot on it for the powder 
hole. Then he began chipping and 
drilling. The chisel hurt his hands, the 
rock drill was cold to the tender skin 
beneath the broken blisters. 

He lasted until eleven o’clock. The 
dent in the rock was hardly noticeable, 
but he carefully put a smaller stone 
over it as a disguise in case hunters 
came along. Even in his exhaustion he 
was hungry. He decided the first thing 
he was going to plant between the 
corn was turnips; then he’d kill a wild 
pig and have pork and greens. He 
needed nourishing vittles to keep up 
this pace . . . 

Five days later he was ready for 
the first blast. The powder hole was 
deep and clean and true, even though 
his hands were raw, red masses of 
shattered blisters and lacerations. He 
poured in and tamped the powder, 
caulked it, cut off the fuse two feet 
from the charge, picked his route to 
run, and lighted the fuse. 

From behind a cedar forty feet 
away he heard the deep boom of black 
powder, heard the shattering frag¬ 
ments fly. He relished the thick, hot 
acrid smell of the smoke as he ran to 
see the result. The main boulder was 
well shattered. He began throwing out 
the pieces he could handle and saw 
that one of the other main blocks was 
cracked. It was a good start. But it 
made him realize the enormous extent 
of the task. 

On the way home he set off a 
smaller charge, stingily spared from 
his cave supply, for the dam diversion 
ditch. The obstructing boulder broke 
up enough to be moved later. He at 
least had an exhibit of his useful work 
if Sarah happened to investigate. 

D AILY, as the summer advanced, he 
rose earlier, keeping pace with the 
sun or outdoing it in his zeal to be at 
the cave. Sarah was curious, but still 
too apathetic to inquire into his long 
absences. She sat on the porch, fan¬ 
ning, or stretched on the bed wearily 
reading the magazines her mother 
sometimes gave her. 

Matt began to measure time by 
milestones at the cave and at the dam. 
It was in late May that he got the idea 
of irrigating a small garden from the 
diversion ditch, which now was done, 
while he completed the dam. In six 
weeks he had greens and lettuce and 
a good start on tomatoes. In June he 
got in two acres of corn for late roast¬ 
ing ears and maybe a little chicken 
feed. He was thinking more and more 
in terms of vittles as his stamina in¬ 
creased and his muscles hardened. His 
hands were healed now, with thick 
callouses over the scars. 

It was in rrfid-june, too, that the 
first rattler came out of the depths of 
the cave. Matt was down about seven 
feet now, with no sign yet of the hole 
turning inward toward the cliff. The 
rattler was there one morning, coiled 
on top of the boulder he was drilling. 
It evidently could not get up the 
almost-sheer sides of the cave now 
that 'he had removed so much of the 
top layers. He killed the snake, but all 
the rest of the day as he continued 
drilling he imagined he heard rattlings 
and buzzings below; and he kept look¬ 
ing behind him to make sure no evil 
heads were coming up to strike him. 

Finally, he almost got used to them 
and the inevitable daily chore of kill¬ 
ing a new batch and throwing them 
outside. He was sure he had the big- 
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gest collection of rattles in Lampasas 
County. One of the snakes, with 
thirteen rattles and a button, was 
nearly seven feet long and as thick as 
his leg. By August he figured he had 
them under -control; he had killed 
sixty-seven. 

The irrigated corn was flourishing. 
During the long hours of slow drilling 
and heaving and pulling on the ropes 
of his bucket hoist, he was planning 
for the next spring. He was thinking 
about turkeys now. There was always 
a good market in Austin. If he got the 
poults in late March or April, and put 
in a lot of early corn, he ought to be 
able to fatten them up for Thanks¬ 
giving and Christmas. But he would 
have to build a varmint-tight, roofed 
stockade to keep the coyotes and 
skunks from killing them. In October, 
he started the stockade, stealing time 
from the cave to cut and haul cedar 
poles for uprights and roof. 

He was hungry nearly all the time 
now. He even wanted butter for his 
roasting ears. He wanted ham and 
eggs. He cut extra cedar logs and 
hauled them to town, and with the 
money bought an old Jersey, a dozen 
hens and a rooster, and a sow with 
pigs, even though it cut him a little 
short on his blasting powder. Sarah 
got'out the brown churn that hadn’t 
been used for years, and for the first 
time he noticed a little color in her 
wan cheeks and the hint of a spring in 
her step. 

To cut down on feed for the cow 
during the long dry spell that was 
gripping West Texas and ruining the 
natural range, he carried his irrigation 
project farther than he had intended. 
He ran a stake and rider fence around 
two acres near the house, cross-fenced 
a half acre for barley, oats and vetch 
as a quick grazing crop, planted the 
other acre and a half in pasture grass, 
built a dike around the whole area 
and flooded it. When the pasture came 
up and he had plenty of feed he traded 
a load of poles for a plow horse, 
ancient but still sound and usable. 

He still was starting in to work at 
sun-up but now he was keeping at it 
till sundown. There never seemed to 
be enough hours in the day. He was 
lean and hard, but not an ounce of fat 
on him. His face, despite the many 
hours spent underground, was a 
mahogany tan from his labors on the 
dam and in the field. His arms were 
tough and muscled from climbing up 
and down the hoist ropes in the cave. 

B Y November, he surmised he was 
nearing the bottom of the vertical 
part of the cave and that it soon must 
turn horizontal. 

Despite his eagerness to be at the 
digging, he took six days off for two 
projects. For years he had known of 
two wild pecan trees on the Colorado, 
near the mouth of the Yancy in some 
of the wildest country along the river. 
The nuts were large and thin-shelled 
and he knew they would bring a pre¬ 
mium price in Austin. Nearby was the 
biggest bee tree he had ever seen. Load¬ 
ing up old Billy the horse with gunny 
sacks and buckets and a small camp 
outfit, he went after pecans and honey. 

It required four round trips, but he 
came out of the cedar brakes with 900 
pounds of pecans that he had threshed 
and culled himself, and 200 pounds of 
fine, clear comb honey. This was going 
to provide the money for the turkeys. 
He even allowed himself the luxury of 
some Bull Durham in place of the bit- 
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ter home-grown Texas tobacco he had 
been smoking. 

Sarah greeted him eagerly on his 
return. 

“I’ve been lonesome,” she said. 

He looked at her. She was gaining 
a little weight from the milk and bet¬ 
ter food. Her eyes were clear instead 
of clouded. She spoke with a new in¬ 
terest in life. 

“How long you had that old wrap¬ 
per?” he asked suddenly. 

“You ought to know,” she said. “Just 
as long as we’ve been married. Ten 
years.” 

“Ten years,” he repeated. “How old 
are you, Sarah?” 


“Don’t you remember that! I was 
sixteen and you were twenty-one.” 

He shook his head. 

“Twenty-six? Let’s hitch up and go 
to Lampasas tomorrow. I’m going to 
get you a new dress.” 

That was a milestone, too. Others 
came rapidly as the winter and the 
next spring rolled by. All winter Matt 
worked at a double project, the treas¬ 
ure cave and the bat cave in the 
nearby cliff. Every day he spent some 
time gathering and sacking the guano 
that lay in a three-foot deep layer all 
the way back in the bat cave, the 
accumulation of centuries. Every day 
he made two trips to the best twelve 


acres of the irrigated land and spread 
the guano. That meant two hundred 
pounds of rich fertilizer a day, a ton 
every ten days, three tons a month. By 
spring the land was saturated with 
nitrates. 

The turkey stockade was ready, a 
rugged structure that could have with¬ 
stood the assaults of a grizzly bear, 
and the puny raids of coyotes. 

As he lay or stood in the treasure 
cave each ’day, chipping, hammering, 
blasting, hauling out the rock, dispos¬ 
ing of the fragments, he wondered how 
it was going to feel to have the gold 
and silver ... 

Early in the spring he started plow- 
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AWAKE REFRESHED 


from sleep that 

restores your energy 

Do you frequently wake up still tired — 
and go through the day listlessly, with¬ 
out energy? There is no need to feel this 
way — when the cause is the caffein in 
tea and coffee. Of course many people 
can drink tea and coffee without ill- 
effects. But if tea and coffee bother you, here is one way 
to avoid sleeplessness, nervousness or irritability. 

Drink Postum. Postum contains no caffein — is 
entirely free of stimulants — and is not acid-forming. 

Delicious Postum is made instantly 
in your cup at a cost of less than a cent. 

At all grocers, restaurants, your club or 
on the train. 

A product of General Foods. 
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GOOD SEED IS 
SCARCE THIS YEAR! 

I’M GOING TO ENSURE A 
GOOD CROP BY TREATING 
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ing. His program was clear in his 
mind: Ten acres of corn in the fer¬ 
tilized field with four acres more in a 
poorer patch where he had had no 
time to carry bat guano; yams, squash, 
tomatoes, peppers, turnips and a few 
other table vegetables in the remain¬ 
ing two acres of the fertilized land. 

He bought four hundred baby tur¬ 
keys and enough grain to tide them 
over until he got his own. He let them 
range in the pasture by day and shut 
them up at night. He found he was 
limited to about four hours a day in 
the cave. He chafed at the delay but 
he knew he must keep up his appear¬ 
ance of farming so Sarah would not 
suspect. 

One day around the first of May, 
more than a year after he had found 
the bottle, he went home before noon 
to get the horse. Sarah was in the 
yard, digging in the earth. He stopped 
in amazement. She was planting 
geraniums. 

“Cousin Horace sent them to me 
from California,” she explained. “I 
thought I’d spruce the place up a 
little.” 

He noticed the animation in her 
face and saw that she, too, was getting 
a little brown from the sun. 

“You look mighty pretty when you 
smile,” he offered. She colored, then 
went on planting geraniums. 

T HAT fall, the turkey market was 
good. Matt made more than he ex¬ 
pected, even though he held back Big 
Boy, his prize gobbler, and twenty 
hens for breeding stock. A wild idea 
came to him. 

That evening when he came back 
from Austin he drove into the lane in 
a Model T that sent the astounded 
doves caroming away with a scream¬ 
ing of wings. 

“It’s second hand,” he told Sarah, 
“but it runs like lightning.” 

She could only blink. Then she cried 
a little. Matt took her in his arms to 
reassure her. She was soft and her 
shoulders were round again. 

He redoubled his efforts in the cave. 
At forty feet down it had turned in¬ 
ward as he had anticipated. Now he 
was encountering the really big boul¬ 
ders. And he could hear buzzings way 
back in the darkness. He knew he had 
never cleared out all the rattlers . . . 

During the winter he replenished his 
field with bat guano and cleared a 
new piece of ground for spring plow¬ 
ing. The neighbors were beginning to 
stop by and chat about his plans. His 
corn had made seventy bushels to the 
acre on the good land, something never 
heard of in this part of Texas. 

He dug and dug with a dogged 
mania for speed. He and the granite 
fought a bitter fight each day down 
there in the cave, lighted only by the 
flickering candles casting weird dis¬ 
torted shadows on the dank walls as 
the rattlers hissed and rasped in the 
far darkness. 

On a brilliant day in late April the 
second year he came up out of the 
blackness and blinked in the sunlight. 
It was time to go home to supper and 
the chores. He filled his lungs with 
the air, the grand spiced air. 

He felt young again. He started 
walking home, lithe and sure-footed. 
He recalled vividly how he had drag¬ 
ged home with the rabbit weighting 
him down that first morning. He was 
a lot hearer the treasure now, the shin¬ 
ing yellow gold and the sparkling 
silver. 


In the. yard, he noticed the red flash 
of Sarah’s geraniums and the multi¬ 
colored beauty of the nasturtiums she 
had added around the porch steps. 
He didn’t get to sit on the porch much 
nowadays, except on Sundays when 
neighbors dropped by; something they 
hadn’t done for years, until his success 
with the corn and turkeys. 

He bounded up the steps. Sarah 
came to the door and kissed him. 

The smell of good food—steak, pota¬ 
toes, greens with bacon, an apple pie 
—came to him. He put his arms around 
her. 

“Matt . . .” 

“Yes, Sarah.” 

“We’re going to have a baby.” 

He let her go and reached behind 
him, grasped the rawhide tilt-em-back 
chair and sat down weakly. He stared 
at her. The thought came to him, some¬ 
thing we never expected, a boy to hunt 
and fish, to teach about the woods, to 
grow the best corn in the county. 

He rose, picked her up and carried 
her to a chair. Then he got down on 
his knees and put his head in her lap. 
She stroked his hair, the back of his 
sunburned neck. They had no need of 
words. 

B UT the next day he felt he must 
celebrate. He raced through the 
morning work, cranked the Model T 
and headed for Lampasas. 

He drove along conscious only of a 
new joy in sights and sounds and 
smells. He noticed with fresh appreci¬ 
ation the carpeting of the bluebonnets 
amid the scrub oaks and cedars. He 
watched a road runner’s antics, smil¬ 
ing at its darting gait and soaring 
leaps. He smiled down at the deep 
green water of Sulphur Creek, lazy in 
light and shadow. He sniffed the 
pungent odor of the cedar leaves giv¬ 
ing forth their elusive perfume. 

At his brother Ed’s store he found 
half a dozen farmers and cowmen 
drinking Dr. Pepper or root beer and 
talking about the dry weather. 

“Ol’ Matt doesn’t have to worry, 
though,” chaffed Ollie Sparks from up 
at Nix. “He’s got Yancy Creek all cor¬ 
ralled for hisself.” 

He realized they were joking with 
him. They were noticing him. There 
was good-humored raillery in their 
eyes. 

“Well, I’m the lowest down user 
there is on that ol’ creek, so who’s 
going to stop me?” he replied. 

They laughed and slapped then- 
legs, and he knew he had made a joke. 

“What you in town for?” asked his 
brother Ed, tying up a packet of com 
meal. 

“Vittles,” he said. 

“Eatin’ mighty high these days, 
ain’t you, Matt?” asked Ollie. “Them 
turkeys was sure beauties.” 

“I’m trying to get better ones this 
year.” 

He felt as if he wanted to celebrate 
though he was too shy to tell about the 
baby, even to his brother Ed. He 
walked around the little crowded store 
looking at the shelves, peering into the 
smudged candy case. First, he picked 
out a lace-trimmed nightgown. Then 
he remembered Sarah used to like 
gumdrops when they were courting. 

He bought twenty-five cents’ worth, 
a huge bag of the garishly colored 
sugar-sprinkled candy. 

The ranchers were talking about the 
threat to the range from the drought, 
about the way they were going to 
have to scratch to make a living. He 
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ON THE PANTRY SHELF 



SUNNY BOY 
CEREAL 

Tasty, economical — the 
hearty breakfast that takes 
you through to noon. 



PANCAKE 

FLOUR 
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(READY-MIX) 

Pancake Flour 

For special treats—invit¬ 
ing pancakes, waffles, 
doughnuts, muffins, etc. 
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Homespun Yarn and 
Northland Sweater Patterns 
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would be to own a genuine, hand-knit Mary 
Maxim Sweater. And you'll be amazed 
how quickly the heavy yarn knits up . . . 
just a few rows makes inches of beautiful 
garment. 

Homespun yam is 100% pure wool, 
made from native wool with long-fibred 
New Zealand wool added for extra 
strength. Has remarkable water-repellent 
qualities due to the natural wool oils re¬ 
tained in the yarn. Color-fast and shrink 
resistant, available in 14 attractive shades. 

Northland Patterns offer the widest as¬ 
sortment of sweater designs available 
today in Canada, from size 4 to 44. Large, 
easy-to-follow graphs show you every 
stitch to be knit. 

BEGIN KNITTING NOW1 
Ask your yarn 
dealer for Mary 
Maxim Homespun 
yarn bearing this 
label. If he can¬ 
not supply, mail 
this coupon to our 
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Office TODAY. 
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half-listened as he surveyed the 
shelves. He bought some fancy canned 
goods, a slab of cheese, some veal 
chops and a lot of staples. 

From force of habit, he got twenty 
pounds of blasting powder. 

“If things git too bad I’m goin’ to 
git me a pick and go prospecting,” 
Ollie was saying. “Might be a little gold 
around here somewhere.” 

“Natural or treasure?” somebody 
asked. 

This got a laugh. 

“No treasure for me,” said Ollie. “I 
ain’t lookin’ for no rainbows.” 

“Reminds me of what a feller did 
out in California,” cut in Johnnie Mc- 
Crea who had travelled around a lot. 
“Ol’ Pegleg Smith was s’posed to have 
found a whole mountain top of gold 
back in the 1800’s. Everybody out 
there hunts for the lost Pegleg Mine. 
Well, this feller I knew out by Indio 
got hold of a dozen wooden legs, and 
planted them all over the whole 
danged desert. From then on, the 
tenderfeet come bustin’ into town 
every few months with a wooden leg 
and start filin’ claims, thinkin’ they’ve 
really found Pegleg’s bonanza.” 

“Don’t have to go to California for 
that,” drawled Fats Waldrup from 
Lometa. “My grandaddy pulled the 
same kind of stunt right here. Only it 
was a bottle. He got an old blue bottle 
and fixed up a treasure note about 
Injuns and jack loads of silver and gold 
and planted it out somewhere in the 
Devil’s Gut. At least, that’s where he 
told me; I never seen it. Guess no¬ 
body’s ever found it yet.” 

“Kinda mean, wam’t it?” asked 
Ollie. 

“Grandpa had a funny sense of 
humor, all right,” agreed Fats. “But 
ain't no harm done. I guess it’s laying 
out there yet.” 

In a few minutes, somebody said, 
“Where’s Matt?” 

“Done cut out for home, I guess. 
He works all the time.” 

“Well, I’ll be danged,” said Matt’s 
brother Ed. “He forgot his blastin’ 
powder. First time that ever hap¬ 
pened.” 

At the little rickety bridge over 
Yancy, Matt got out of his old Ford 
and looked down at the water flowing 
over the gravel and boulders. The sun 
was already down. A pink glow sil¬ 
houetted Sugar Loaf Mesa and cast a 
faint reflection on the miles of cedar 
brakes stretching toward the far 
Colorado. It was warm. A little breeze 
was coming up from the south, with 
just a hint of cedar on the wing. 

From his pocket Matt took the blue 
bottle. It had never left him since he 
picked it up on a day that now seemed 
so long ago. He peered at the bottle, 
at the rolled-up brownish paper inside. 
He looked over toward his own fertile 
acres, at the little dam diverting the 
irrigation water. From the stockade 
beyond the field came the raucous 
gobble-gobble of old Big Boy. He 
could see two of his new heifers mov¬ 
ing in the pasture. It reminded him of 
his tasks. 

He leaned over the bridge railing 
and aimed carefully. The blue bottle 
dropped on a granite boulder and 
shattered into a hundred slivers. The 
brown paper bobbed away toward the 
Colorado and oblivion. 

Matt Lamar got back in his car 
beside the big bag of gumdrops and 
drove on, in the warm twilight past 
his own land, toward home and the 
real treasures of Yancy Creek. 
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PACKED WITH 
VALUABLE 
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• Building improvements 
that save labor. 

• Money-saving con¬ 
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• Location of buildings 
to minimize walking 
distance. 
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rent—and how much. 
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farm building program. 
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“The Farm Book” is written from 
your point of view . . . contains the 
most up to date information available 
on the relationship of farm buildings 
to farm profits. 

Data is specific, clear—shows you how 
you can save time, work and money 
by making better use of present 
buildings, and how you can plan 
and locate future buildings for 
greater efficiency. 

Not a plan hook, but a practical, 
factual study of the housing and feed¬ 
ing of farm animals and the storage 
of feeds, crops and implements. 
More than 100 illustrations, over 
80 valuable tables. 

Get your copy of “The Farm Book’* 
today—yours for only $1.00 at your 
retail lumber dealer’s—or send the 
coupon below for immediate delivery. 
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550 Burrard St., 

Vancouver 1, B.C. 

Please send me postpaid a copy 
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Swept all top white bread baking prizes at 
the Canadian National Exhibition — for the 
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T HE lady walked light into our territory and 
launched her argument to an audience of 
women and some six or eight men. The occa¬ 
sion was the mid-January meeting of the Winnipeg 
local of the Canadian Association of Consumers. 
Those present were alert and interested to hear the 
guest speaker from the East. She is an able lawyer 
who has specialized in the field of corporation law 
and was the second woman in Canada to have 
conferred upon her the honor of being named a 
Queen’s Counsel. 

Miss Margaret Hyndman, Q.C., is general counsel 
for the Institute of Edible Oils, Ottawa—a newly 
created organization representing growers of oil¬ 
bearing seeds, edible oil processors and margarine 
manufacturers in Canada. She took a prominent 
and effective part in the appeal carried to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in regard to a law 
passed in 1886 and set down in the Dominion 
Statutes books, which prohibited the manufacture, 
sale and import of oleomargarine products in this 
country. Various efforts had been made to have it 
amended or repealed but none had met with suc¬ 
cess. The decision made and the ruling given by 
the highest court in the land, in 1948, was that the 
law in question “was ultra vires the Government 
of Canada.” 

Thus, it was clearly evident and quickly realized 
that the highly controversial matter rested with the 
provinces. In 1949, various legislatures introduced 
suitable legislation permitting manufacture and 
governing conditions under which “margarine” 
might be colored, labelled, advertised and sold. 

Miss Hyndman claimed that: “There was a re¬ 
markable similarity in the legislation enacted by the 
provinces.” 

Those in government administrative service re¬ 
sponsible for carrying out duties say, on the other 
hand, that there is frequent complaint from the 
margarine industry that there are too many dif¬ 
ferences in provincial regulations for their con¬ 
venience and comfort in business. In Alberta, it is 
noted, the margarine act comes under the depart¬ 
ment of trade and commerce. 

Let’s get the position in regard to margarine in 
Canada today clearly in mind before we continue 
with Miss Hyndman’s complaints of discrimination 
in taxes and restriction in freedom of choice. 

Newfoundland permitted the manufacture, color¬ 
ing and sale of margarine, free from sales tax, 
before joining the federation of Canadian provinces. 
These remain intact and undisturbed. 

Two provinces: Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island, do not permit the manufacture or sale of 
oleomargarine or its products. 

Seven provinces enacted laws permitting manu¬ 
facture and sale, with restrictions as to the degree 
of “yellow or yellow and red” coloring of margarine. 
In three out of the seven, bills seeking to alter color 
restrictions have been brought into succeeding 
legislative sessions. In Ontario and Manitoba they 
were rejected. 

British Columbia amended its act, removing re¬ 
strictions on color. 

The telling phrase “such restrictions are ‘frivolous 
and vexatious’ ” beloved by the legal fraternity. 
Miss Hyndman said, had been used effectively by 
the late Hon. Mrs. Tilly Jean Rolston, during the 
debate in the B.C. legislature. 

Battle on Consumer Front 

S EEING that the battle is now joined on the con¬ 
sumer front—which means the women’s front, 
it should be noted by farmers, agriculturists, dairy¬ 
men and nutritionists, that the “oil” people are 
using top-flight women to talk to other women. 
Sheaves of booklets and press releases are finding 
their way to desks of editors in charge of women’s 
pages. The “dairy” people, on the other hand, have 
confined their educational efforts to papers and 
addresses, excellent in themselves, delivered to con- 



woman 


Skirmishes on the consumer front now 
addressed to ivomen, should alert Cana- 
dians to issues involved in the major 
agricultural industry and of concern to 
provincial governments 

by AMY J. ROE 

ventions of producers — who are, in almost every 
case, men — and to literature sent to their own 
membership and to government departments and 
universities. 

“This is a straight competition between two agri¬ 
cultural products: oils and milk,” declared Miss 
Hyndman to the consumers’ meeting in Winnipeg. 
“There should be free competition between the 
margarine and dairy industries. Edible oils are not 
synthetic. They are natural products from vegetable 
plant sources. They are fortified with vitamin A and 
some vitamin D, the former remains a constant 
factor. Margarine is a nutritious, energy food, 
which is sold cheaper than butter. 

“Margarine is the only food where a specific color 
is banned,” she said. “If artificial coloring is wrong 


we have the vexatious point of degree of color per¬ 
mitted to margarine. 

Let’s examine the regulation, set down under 
Section 5 of the Manitoba Margarine Act, permis¬ 
sive as from June 1, 1949, affecting margarine, 
possessed or offered for sale, which must not have 
“. . . a tint or shade containing more than one and 
six-tenths (1.6) degrees of yellow, or yellow and 
red collectively measured in the terms of the 
Lovibond tintometer scale, or the equivalent of such 
measurement.” 

The amendment sought and rejected during the 
1954 legislative session asked that the color regu¬ 
lation be altered . . to three and one-half degrees 
(3.5) of yellow or of red and yellow collectively” 
measured by the same scale. The bill was defeated 
33 to 18 by Manitoba’s legislature. 

Butter offered for sale in Canada may range from 
3.5 to 6.7 rating of color, by the same scale. June 
butter may range from 5. to 6.5 by the same scale. 
Oddly enough many buyers object to the high color¬ 
ing of June butter and it is sold with difficulty to 
uninformed customers. Canadians seem to prefer 
butter in lighter shades and it will be noted that 
the amendments sought by margarine supporters 
would give margarine the same color as much 
butter now being sold on the market. 




Gcnsicl el the Ccu, 

AS FEMALE OF HER SPECIES, A MAGNIFICENT FIGURE 

Often called foster mother of the human race. 

In ability to convert plants into human food, 
she is the most efficient among bovines. 

She is a pillar of health to the nation. No 
other agricultural product has equivalent nutri¬ 
tional value to the m ilk she produces. 

Her milk sustains humans, providing neces¬ 
sary fats, proteins and minerals. 

As consumer, the dairy cow normally puts 
away double the roughage of beef cows. 

In the slaughterhouse, in conversion into 
human food, the dairy cow is regarded as the 
most efficient of all livestock. 




in itself, then the dairy industry must plead guilty, 
since dairymen add coloring to winter butter, when 
its vitamin A content is low. The consumer has no 
way of knowing, when she buys winter butter, that 
its vitamin A is lower.” 

Yes, Miss Hyndman! For a thousand years or 
more, farm people and many others have known 
that butter made from cream from cows grazing on 
green pastures, differs in degree of color from that 
produced from cows on winter fodder. Farm women 
doing their own churning have added “color” or 
not as their family fancied. But there was no 
thought of fraud or evasion about it—nor is there 
today when dairies have taken over the huge 
churning job. Whether of summer or winter mak¬ 
ing, butter has remained an excellent and recog¬ 
nized adequate source of vitamin A—a vital factor 
in the health of eyes, hair, skin and the mucus 
lining of the body. 

When dairy processes became industrialized, it 
became necessary to put down specifications as to 
contents, water, salt, color, etc., of butter. It is a 
matter of considerable regret that no one thought 
then of taking out, in the name of the farmers or of 
the cows, a “trade-mark” for butter, milk, cheese 
and cream with their distinguishing characteristics 
itemized and protected against “substitutes.” Now 


Color—A Natural Trade-Mark 

O NTARIO had a similar experience with a bill to 
amend the existing act governing manufacture 
and sale of margarine. A petition was circulated in 
various constituencies, urging the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people to support the measure. 
Hon. Leslie M. Frost, premier, in a speech before 
the legislature, quoted from an advertisement run¬ 
ning in the papers, containing the petition reading: 

“I wish to protest the margarine color ban. 
This is above party politics. I hope you will 
vote to put the yellow back in margarine. 

. . . I sincerely believe that most Ontario people 
feel as I do, that this law is unfair and abso¬ 
lutely unnecessary.” 

“When,” asked Ontario’s premier, “was there ever 
yellow in margarine? How can you put anything 
‘back,’ which was never ‘in,’ and is not there now?” 
Then proceeding to the underlying principle: “It is 
not a question of banning margarine. It is a ques¬ 
tion of preventing its sale as butter. 

“Farmers have felt,” Mr. Frost said, “that the 
color of butter was their trade-mark . . . This color, 
agriculturists of today feel, is their color . . . having 
been so regarded for 1,000 years or more. They feel 
that they are entitled to protection from that stand¬ 
point, and this house has almost unanimously ac¬ 
cepted their point of view.” 

“We are on sound ground fighting to prevent 
oleomargarine from masquerading as butter,” said 
T. L. Townsend in his presidential address to the 
Manitoba Dairy Association in February, 1952. 

Gordon Loveridge, vice-president of Dairy Farm¬ 
ers of Canada, speaking to the 1953 meeting of 
the same organization, spoke of points of policy 
considered by the Dairy Farmers of Canada during 
1953, saying: “The chief problem was the threat 
that substitute products would make further inroads 
in replacing butterfats in dairy foods. The threat is 
to the best market we have: fluid milk, ice cream, 
whipping and table cream and even to cheese mar¬ 
kets. This can occur either in part or whole, and no 
reliable test is presently available to distinguish up 
to 30 per cent adulteration. Consumers should be 
concerned because of the possibilities of fraud. As 
this is a matter of provincial jurisdiction, dairy 
farmers feel that every effort should be made by 
provincial groups to get legislation prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of products made with oils, 
other than butterfat, in imitation of and substituted 
for dairy foods.” 

Miss Hyndman said: “We, the consumers, are 
being out-maneuvered ( Please turn to page 56) 
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The job requires strong muscles. 


B EING a lumberjack hardly seems 
a job for a woman but Mrs. 
Lydia Martin of Rainy River, 
Ontario, is one. 

When Lydia dons her blue jeans 
and beads a power boat toward a raft, 
anchored upstream from her home on 
the outskirts of town, she is after logs. 
She can handle them any size — the 
bigger the better. 

We looked puzzled. There wasn’t a 
log to be seen on the river. 

“They’re at the bottom,” she ex¬ 
plained. “Been there, and still in good 
shape, for over 50 years. They were 
‘sinkers’ from booms that lined the 
bank here around the turn of the 
century when the busy logging center 
was called Beaver Mills. The wood¬ 
man’s axe and a disastrous forest fire 
put an end to large-scale logging. But 
there’s still plenty big ones down on 
the river bottom and I’m after them.” 

Four years ago the Martins were 
farmers in the district. One day while 
fixing machinery, Gus Martin had the 
misfortune to burn his eyes with hot 
babbitt. Following this catastrophy 
they moved to Rainy River. 

In town, Mrs. Martin tried house¬ 
work and store jobs to augment the 
family budget but she was, at heart, 
an outdoor person. She likes elbow 
room and freedom of action. Restric¬ 
tions of time and place irk her. She 
heard of some young men who were 
“log-pickers.” They picked logs from 
the river bottom and sold them at a 
neat profit to a small sawmill down¬ 
stream. 

“I can do that too,” Lydia declared. 
With what help Gus could give, she 
built a raft. It is a sturdy craft made 
from trees on their property, scrap 
iron from the town dump, and some 
real lumber from the sawmill. The 
steel hauling cable costing $12 was 
the most expensive item. 

On one end of the raft there is an 
iron winch or windlass. A drum on 
this windlass is circled by the steel 
cable which runs on out over a heavy 
beam to dangle in the water. Fastened 
to the cable’s end is an iron spear with 
a corkscrew point. This spear fits 
loosely into a metal ferrule on the end 
of a pike pole used for probing the 




in yeans 


Call her a lumberjack or a log picker, Lydia Martin’s 
chosen job is an unusual one for a ivoman 


by J. RAE TOOKE 


river bottom. To her it is a very 
precious pike pole. 

“We had to go 16 miles into the 
country to get just the right sort. It is 
17 feet long. It had to be straight, not 
too heavy for handling but stout 
enough to stand the force of driving 
the spear into the log,” she said. 

Lydia puts the spear into the fer- 
ruled end of the pike pole and holds it 
there by the cable running up along 
the pole shaft. If she doesn’t strike a 
log by probing all around the edge 
of the raft, she lifts anchor and drifts 
to a new location. She is sensitive to 
the feel of her strike and knows when 
she has hit a log. When it is the real 
thing she drives the spear home with 
a few up and down thrusts of the 
pole. This is perhaps the hardest part 
of the job. 

“I have to do a certain amount of it 
each day to keep my arm muscles in 
shape,” she says with a determined 
smile. 

With the spear driven in, the pike 
pole laid aside, she winds up the cable 
on the windlass. It is a moment as full 
of excitement as any experienced by 
a real angler. 

She pointed to a row of bubbles 
rising on the surface. They indicated 
the length of the pole. “It’s a big one,” 
she shouted. And it was! A well- 
preserved, 10-foot pine. The next was 
a little six-footer. It would make a 
couple of two-by-fours and a small 
board and bring about 50 cents. That 
would pay for some gasoline and a bit 
of tethering rope, items which make 
up her chief running expenses. 

Sometimes a big log gets away to 
be bragged about in true fisherman 
manner. One that did get away from 
Mrs. Martin broke the spear off the 
cable. Another was so big it was pull¬ 
ing the raft under and she had to go 
for Gus to help land it. It was a 12- 
foot poplar that netted her $15. 

Her day’s catch may include a red 
pine, a birch, a tamarack and a poplar. 
She could not tell us the exact price 
of logs tethered around the dock 
waiting their turn at the mill. Pine 
and tamarack would bring the highest 
price. Birch was heaviest and took 
longer to dry—perhaps a year after it 
was cut. Boards from the other logs 
could be ready for sale in a few weeks. 

The Martins’ house is made mostly 
from salvaged lumber. So is Rainy 
River’s big new community hall. 

She begins her log-picking as soon 
as the river settles down in the spring 
and keeps on into the fall as long as 
the weather is fine. Gus is nervous 
about her going too far afield. Other 
pickers respect his feelings. “We’ll 
leave those near her home for Lyd,” 
they say. 

Formerly big logging camps flour¬ 
ished along the river. Records show 
that in 1874 one company milled 
98,000 feet of lumber which sold for 


$25 per thousand. The next year they 
sold 240,000 feet at $22 per thou¬ 
sand. In 1882 production had reached 
the 577,000 mark but a business re¬ 
cession had cut prices in half. 

In 1910 disaster struck. Fire wiped 
out 50,000,000 feet of timber in the 
area. A pall of smoke drifted across 
Manitoba and on to Saskatchewan in 
the fire that claimed 42 human lives. 
Families driven from their homes, 
spent days and nights in boats on the 
river, while burning embers fell about 
and heat from blazing trees scorched 
their faces. 

This same river bore Pierre de la 
Verandrye, the intrepid French ex¬ 
plorer, to his discovery of western 
Canada. Near the present townsite of 
Rainy River his son, daring the wild- 


1 ’VE always been a doubting 
Thomas. When younger, this 
“show-me” attitude got me into a 
great deal of trouble. It also taught me 
that quite a few of those old sayings 
and superstitions are mostly pure fic¬ 
tion. Just enough of them were true to 
make the whole thing interesting. I 
never knew what would happen when 
I tried something. 

Take the time my grandfather told 
about the silly little boy who touched 
his tongue to a cold axe in mid- 
January and had it frozen solid. I 
sidled away from the rest of the chil¬ 
dren and bolted for the woodshed. My 
tongue was sore for weeks but I had 
proved something. Mentally, I checked 
off another experience on my true- 
false list. 

Break a mirror and you’ll have seven 
years’ bad luck, my older sister warned. 
But I threw it on a rock anyway. The 
next day I found a ten-dollar bill and 
grandfather’s old Rover dog bit me on 


erness with a band of followers, was 
hacked to pieces by hostile Indians. 

There are hazards in Lydia’s present 
part-time job. Once when the spear 
pulled out of a log, the cable-beam 
swung round injuring her shoulder 
and almost knocked her into the river. 
She likes to be out on the raft in early 
morning, before the river is noisy and 
cluttered with speed boats and other 
craft; or on warm summer evenings. 

She fits her time on the raft in be¬ 
tween household tasks and makes 
more from a few hours of work than 
she could from a whole day employed 
as a day cleaner or baby sitter. She is 
rather at a loss to explain her feelings 
about her strenuous job. Her arms 
moved in an expansive circle as she 
said to us: 

“It makes me feel part of the big 
things that have happened along this 
river.” 

It was clear from the enthusiasm 
lighting her sun-tanned face that 
Lydia Martin enjoys every minute of 
being a jack in jeans. 


the heel. I classed this one under 
“doubtful.” 

When Uncle Sandy told about the 
time he was lost in the woods and had, 
to smoke dried leaves in his pipe, I 
went out behind the barn and smoked 
dried burdock leaves in my old clay 
bubble pipe. The hired man found me 
while I could still stagger and we 
signed an armed truce. I swore him to 
secrecy. He made me promise not to 
pester him when he was courting the 
teacher who boarded with us. 

I had an almost irrepressible urge 
to prove things and kept my big 
“pitcher” ears tuned in on every adult 
conversation. But the thing that sticks 
out in my mind best is the day I ate the 
frog legs. 

Our teacher had told us that frog 
legs were considered a great delicacy 
by the French. I could scarcely wait 
for school to be dismissed. At three 
(Please turn to page 62) 



Raft fitted with windlass, cable and pike pole. Martin house to right of sawmill. 


0. DcuUintj lit omas 

An attitude of trying to find true or false answers 
provoked some interesting experiences 

by GLORIA LOGAN 
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Not a powder! Not a grind! But millions of tiny 
"FLAVOR BUDS” of real coffee . . . ready to burst instantly 
into that famous MAXWELL HOUSE FLAVOR! 


It’s the only coffee of its 
kind in the world ... as quick 
to fix as old-style “instants” 
but tastes so different . . . 
instantly soluble but marvel¬ 
lously rich and full-flavored. 


100% PURE COFFEE-NO FILLERS ADDED 

This superb, roaster-fresh coffee is actually brewed for you in 
the spotless Maxwell House kitchens. When it reaches peak 
perfection the water is removed —- leaving the miracle “Flavor 
Buds”. You just add hot water. They burst instantly into 
rich delicious coffee. You'll never again want the fuss and muss 
of “brewing your own”. 


See how the "Flavor Buds" 
"Come to Life" in your cup! 

MAGNIFIED VIEW of miracle “Flavor Buds” 
at the instant hot water is added. See how 
“buds” release famous Maxwell House flavor. 



SAVES YOU MONEY, TOO 

Two ounces of Instant Maxwell 
House make about as many cups as a 
pound of ordinary ground coffee —yet 
save you at least one-third of the cost. 


ASK FOR 




fit MAXWELL HOUSE 

... the only instant coffee with that “Good to the Last Drop” flavor 
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NOW-AS EVER - CanxuUk 
GhaaJtast Skoppiuq Ceidne and 
TWce 


Easy-to-make and nutritious, they satisfy appetites ’til dinner is ready 


W HEN the chil¬ 
dren arrive home 
cold and hungry, 
from school, have ready 
an after-school snack 
that will tide them 


over 

until dinnertime. 

Choose foods that are 
easily digested and that 
will not rob them of 
their appetites come 
dinnertime. Left-over 
luncheon dessert such 
as rice or other milk 
pudding, upside-down 
cake, an apple, fudge 
or caramel pudding is 
satisfying and delicious. 

Or serve hot chocolate 
or milk with cookies, 
two or three thin slices of buttered 
quick bread, easy-to-store loaf cake, a 
fresh-from-the-oven cinnamon bun or 
a piece of coffee cake. 

Drop cookies can be mixed in a 
few minutes and are just right for 
after school. Make them fairly large 
and not too sweet. Oatmeal, whole 
wheat or raisins add nutrients as well 
as flavor. For a change serve the re¬ 
mainder of the coffee cake. It is ready 
in no time at all. And for a special 
treat, the applesauce cake is quickly 
made and easily stored. 

Soft Molasses Cookies 

7 c. sifted flour 1% c. sugar 
4 tsp. soda 2 c. table 

1 T. salt molasses 

1 T. cinnamon 2 T. vinegar 

1 T. ginger 2 eggs 

1 tsp. cloves % c. milk 

1 c. shortening 

Sift together flour, soda, salt and spices. 
Melt shortening in saucepan large enough 
for mixing cookies. Stir in sugar, molasses 
and vinegar. Cool. Beat in eggs. Add 
sifted flour alternately with milk. Chill 
dough 30 minutes. Drop from tablespoon 
onto greased cookie sheet. Bake 12 to 
15 minutes in a 400° F. oven. Makes 6 
to 7 dozen 3%-inch cookies.' 

Chocolate Drop Cookies 

Vz c. shortening 1 tsp. baking 
IV 4 c. brown sugar powder 

2 eggs Vi tsp. soda 

2 squares % tsp. salt 

chocolate V 2 tsp. vanilla 

2" T. milk V 2 to 1 c. nuts 


Molasses cookies with milk is favorite after-four snack. 


Applesauce Cake 

IV 2 c. raisins 1% tsp. baking 

% c. shortening powder 

1 Vz c. brown sugar, % tsp. salt 

well packed 1% tsp. ground 

2 eggs cinnamon 

IV 2 c. thick, un- % tsp. ground 

sweetened cloves 

applesauce % tsp. nutmeg 

3 c. sifted cake % c. nuts 

flour 

Cover raisins with boiling water and 
set aside for a few minutes until plump. 
Cream shortening. Add sugar gradually, 
beating until well mixed. Add eggs and 
mix well. Stir in applesauce. Sift together 
flour, baking soda, salt and spices. Stir 
in creamed mixture. Drain raisins well. 
Add to batter with nuts. Pour into greased 
cake pan about 13 by 9 inches. Bake in 
300° F. oven for 1% hours. When cool top 
with lemon icing. 

Lemon Icing 

V 3 c. butter 3 c. sifted icing 

Grated rind of 1 sugar 

lemon 1 T. water 

2 T. lemon juice 

Cream butter, add grated peel and 
blend. Add iy4 c. icing sugar gradually. 
Stir in lemon juice and water. Add rest 
of icing sugar, mixing until icing has a 
creamy, spreading consistency. 

Coffee Crumb Cake 

3 c. sifted flour 2 tsp. ground 

1% c. sugar cinnamon 

4 tsp. baking % c. shortening 

powder 2 eggs 

1 tsp. salt 1% c. cold coffee 

1 tsp. nutmeg % c. chopped nuts 
Sift together flour, sugar, baking 
powder, salt and spices. Cut in shortening 
until like coarse crumbs. Beserve % c. 
for top of cake. To remaining crumb 
mixture add well-beaten eggs and coffee. 
Mix lightly. Pour into cake dish about 
12 by 7 inches. Sprinkle top of cake with 
remaining crumb mixture and chopped 
nuts. Bake in 350° F. oven for 35 to 40 
minutes or until toothpick inserted in 
center comes out clean. Serve warm or 
cold. 

Oatmeal Icebox Cookies 

1 c. shortening 2Vi c. flour 

2 c. brown sugar, 2 tsp. baking 

packed soda 

2 eggs 1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla 2 c. rolled oats 

1 c. raisins 1 c. walnuts 

Cream shortening well; add sugar. Beat 
in eggs, one at a time, beating well after 
each addition. Grind raisins, using the 
coarse blade on the food chopper. Add 
with vanilla. Sift flour with salt and soda. 
Add to mixture. Blend in rolled oats and 
chopped walnuts. Form into rolls about 2 
inches in diameter. Boll in wax paper 
and chill. Slice in y4-inch slices. Bake on 
an ungreased cookie sheet at 350° F. for 
15 to 20 minutes. 


This great book of nearly 600 
pages—on its way to EATON 
customers. Shop from it — 

It Pays to Shop at EATON’S. 


SEND REQUESTS TO 
WINNIPEG 

^T. EATON C?M , Tt0 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


Sift dry ingredients. Cream shortening, 
add sugar gradually, beating between 
additions. Add well-beaten eggs and 
melted chocolate and mix well. Add dry 
ingredients alternately with milk. Fold in 
chopped nuts. Drop dough by small 
spoonfuls on buttered baking sheet, spac¬ 
ing to allow for spreading. Bake at 375° 
F. for 10 to 12 minutes. 


Whole Wheat Cookies 

1 C. sifted flour 1 c. brown sugar 

% tsp. salt 1 c. raisins 

Vz tsp. soda V 2 to 1 c. chopped 

1 tsp. baking nuts 

powder 1 beaten egg 

Vz 0 . butter % c. sour milk 

1 c. whole wheat V 2 tsp. vanilla 


New! This lovely "Tuxedo Top" electric range 
by Perfection features the wonderful new 
griddle-in-the-middle. Perfection Stove Com¬ 
pany, 7632-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


YOUR HOME DESERVES 

Perfection 


Sift together sifted flour, salt, soda and 
baking powder. Add whole wheat flour, 
raisins and nuts. Cream butter, cream 
sugar in gradually. Add beaten egg. Add 
dry ingredients alternately with milk. Add 
vanilla. Mix thoroughly. Add more flour 
if necessary. Drop from teaspoon on but¬ 
tered baking sheet and bake at 400° F. 
for 10 minutes. 


AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


FURNACES • HOME HEATERS • RANGES ■ AIR CONDITIONERS ■ WATER HEATERS 
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gw with Ground Seel 

for tasty, easy-to-fix meals for family or guests 


G ROUND beef tops the list of 
meats for e a s y, inexpensive 
meals. And, whether it is served, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, as 
hamburgers or with tomatoes, onions 
or rice and additional seasonings as a 
one-dish meal it is sure to bring re¬ 
quests for seconds all around. 

Buy good quality beef, already 
ground, or, if you prefer, grind it as 
you use it. Select beef chuck or plate 
for grinding and put it through the 
coarse blade of the food chopper only 
once. As with other ground meats 
keep it well wrapped in the coldest 
part of the refrigerator and use it 
within two days of grinding. 

To give the seasonings an oppor¬ 
tunity to penetrate the meat, make 
hamburgers or other ground meat mix¬ 
tures well ahead of time. Use a light 
hand for mixing and divide it into 
portions for cooking or shape it into a 
loaf then return it to the frig’ until 
cooking time. A dash of M.S.G., or 
monosodium glutamate, will bring out 
the full flavor of the beef. 

Bacon-Beef RolLups 

8 to 10 slices 1 c. shredded 

bacon sharp cheese 

2 lbs. ground beel 3 T. Worcester- 
Vi c. chopped shire sauce 

onion 1 tsp. salt 

1 egg, beaten % tsp. pepper 

3 T. catsup 

Place bacon on a board so that the 
lean edge overlaps preceding strip. Com¬ 
bine beef, onion, egg and cheese. Season 
with catsup, Worcestershire sauce, salt, 
pepper; mix well. Press and roll the 
meat mixture into a 10-inch roll. Place 
the meat roll on the bacon and draw the 
strips around the meat. Fasten with tooth 
picks. Slice in 1-inch rounds so that a 
slice of bacon surrounds each slice of 
meat. Broil or fry about 5 minutes on 
each side. 

Chili Meat Balls 

Vi lb. ground beef 1 c. water 

Vi lb. ground pork Vi c. chopped 

1 egg onion 

Vi c. milk 1 tsp. salt 

Vi c. rice 1 tsp. chili powder 

2 c. canned % tsp. Worcester- 

tomatoes shire sauce 

Mix meats. Add egg, milk, rice, Vi c. 

chopped onion, Vi tsp. salt and Vi tsp. 

chili powder. Form into 6 2-inch balls, 
biown in a little hot fat. Combine to¬ 
matoes, water, Vi c. onion, Vi tsp. salt, Vi 
tsp. chili powder and Worcestershire 
sauce. Heat to boiling, drop in meat balls. 
Cook slowly 1 hour. Hot buttered whole 
kernel corn surrounding meat balls served 
in individual casseroles is suggested for 
serving. Serves 4 to 6. 


Ovenburgers 

1 lb. ground beef 1 tsp. Worcester- 

2 T. horseradish shire sauce 

1 tsp. salt Vi c. soft bread 

1 tsp. prepared crumbs 

mustard 1 egg, beaten 

1 tsp. catsup 

Combine meat and seasonings. Add 
crumbs and egg; mix well. Shape in 6 
patties; place in baking dish. Bake at 
350° F. for 20 minutes. Serves 6. 

Upside-down Meat Loaf 

1 lb. ground beef Vi tsp. pepper 

Vi lb. ground pork 1 tsp. dry mustard 
l /i lb. ground veal 2 eggs, beaten 
% c. finely chopped 1 T. Worcester- 
onion shire sauce 

Vi c. finely chopped 3 c. soft bread 
celery and tops crumbs 
2 Vi tsp. salt 1 c. milk 

Mix meats thoroughly. Add remaining 
ingredients. Mix well. Pack in a 9%-by- 
5-by-3-inch loaf pan. Bake at 350° F. for 
20 minutes. Loosen around edges then 
invert on a shallow baking pan. With 
handle of wooden spoon score top. Bake 
uncovered in moderate 350° F. oven for 1 
hour. Top with tomato topping: Combine 
one 8-ounce can seasoned tomato sauce, 

2 T. horseradish, 1 tsp. Worcestershire 
sauce and Vi tsp. tobasco sauce. Heat to 
boiling. Spread over baked loaf. Serves 
6 to 8. 

Meat and Onion Rings 

6 small onions Vi c. chopped 

2 lbs. ground beef green pepper 
Vi c. chopped 2 Vi tsp. salt 

onion Vi tsp. pepper 

2 c. soft bread 1 tsp. dry mustard 
crumbs 2 T. horseradish 

1 c. chili sauce 6 slices bacon 
Precook onions in boiling salted water 
for 15 minutes; drain. Thoroughly com¬ 
bine meat, chopped onion, crumbs, 
green pepper, seasonings and Vi c. chili 
sauce. Divide into 6 equal portions. Place 
in individual casseroles or bakers and 
shape into rings like big doughnuts. 
Center with whole onions. Top each 
onion with bacon strip. Bake at 350° F. 
for 45 minutes. Spread remaining Vi c. 
chili sauce over meat and return to oven. 
Bake 5 minutes longer. Serves 6. 

Hot Tamale Pie 

1 c. chopped 1 T. chili powder 

onion % c. chopped ripe 

1 Vi lbs. ground olives 

beef % c. whole kernel 

1 can tomato soup corn 
1 tsp. salt 1 recipe corn- 

Vi tsp. pepper meal muffins 

Brown onion and meat in small amount 
fat. Add remaining ingredients. Simmer 
10 minutes while making a corn-bread 
topping. Pour into casserole or ll-by-7- 
by-2-inch baking dish. Spread corn-bread 
topping in strips over meat mixture. Bake 
in a hot oven 425° F. for 15 minutes. 



Surprise the family with tempting bacon and beef patties for supper. 




• Somebody’s going to get some heart-warming 
compliments for this luscious beauty of a cake. 
And it might as well be you . . . for these 
grand results are so easy to get with depend¬ 
able Magic Baking Powder! 

Yes, with Magic in the batter you can count 
on delicate texture and delicious flavor when¬ 
ever you bake. And Magic’s so economical! 
For less than 1 f per average baking. Magic 
protects those costlier ingredients, ensures 
finest results. Get Magic Baking Powder today. 

Magic costs less than 

H per average baking. 


ORANGE-BANANA CAKE 


2 t /3 cups sifted pastry flour 
or 2 cups sifted 
all-purpose flour 
3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
Vi tsp. salt 

1 1 tbsps. butter or margarine 

1 cup fine granulated sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

2 tsps. grated orange rind 


Grease two 7-inch square or 8-inch round layer-cake pans 
and line bottoms with greased paper. Preheat oven to 375° 
(moderately hot). Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and salt 
together three times. Cream butter or margarine; gradually 
blend in sugar; add well-beaten eggs part at a time, 
beating well after each addition; mix in orange rind. 
Measure milk and add vanilla and almond extract. Add 
flour mixture to creamed mixture about a quarter at a time, 
alternating with two additions of milk and one addition of 
orange juice and combining lightly after each addition. 
Turn into prepared pans. Bake in preheated oven 25 to 
30 minutes. Fill cold cake with orange cake filling; when 
filling is set, cover cake with the following Orange Butter 
Icing. Decorate with banana slices and orange segments. 


Vl cup milk 

Vi tsp. vanilla 

!4 tsp. almond extract 

Va cup strained orange juice 


ORANGE BUTTER ICING: Combine IV 2 tsps. grated orange 
rind, 1 tbsp. orange juice and Va tsp. lemon juice. Cream 
4 tbsps. butter or margarine; beat in 1 egg yolk and a few 
grains salt. Work in 2 cups sifted icing sugar alternately 
with fruit rind and juices, using just enough liquid to make 
an icing of spreading consistency; beat in J4 tsp. vanilla. 
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Flavor makes 


the most 
popular coffee 
in the 
West! 


. 826-4 


Best*-- 

Baby's 

Coughs 



Specially formulated for babies! 
Breaks up phlegm—eases wheezing. 


The Countrywoman 

Continued from page 51 

by a powerful lobby and disdainful 
politicians.” She criticized the “politi¬ 
cal defiance and evasion of the 
wishes of the majority by six pro¬ 
vincial legislatures, whose prohibition 
of colored margarine has the avowed 
object of fettering the right of free 
choice ... I don’t believe that the 
voters, especially women voters, are so 
disinterested in the principles of free¬ 
dom, or the farmers so blinded by self- 
interest that any government which 
repealed the restrictions would go 
down to defeat.” 

Senator W. D. Euler, Kitchener, 
Ontario, who spearpointed the oleo 
attack by efforts, in 1946, 1947 and 
1948, to repeal the anti-margarine 
clause of the Dairy Act, said at a meet¬ 
ing in Toronto, November 24, 1954: 
“If Canada’s farmers will do it, they 
can produce enough farm product in¬ 
gredients to manufacture all the mar¬ 
garine used in Canada. Why in the 
name of common sense and fairness 
continue to force housewives to do 
the coloring (of margarine) in their 
kitchens?” 

Bryne Hope Sanders, C.B.E., well 
and favorably known across Canada 
for her former editorial work with 
Chatelaine, and later as Director of 
the Consumer Branch of Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board at the same 
Toronto meeting said “that polls 
taken showed last year that 63 per 
cent of Canadians feel that margarine 
producers should be able to color it 
the same color as butter.” 

Of the senator, we say that he does 
not know agriculture in Canada. The 


best estimates released so far, place 
Canada’s potential at 25 per cent of 
our domestic requirements on present 
needs for edible oils, according to one 
well-informed authority. And to Miss 
Sanders, our reply is that Canadian 
consumers simply have not had the 
facts presented to them. When they 
are given information • concerning the 
menace of food substitutes, of which 
governments are now aware, they will 
support regulations and restrictions re¬ 
garding adulteration of milk foods. 
And we are not going to shed tears for 
the ten million hours “wasted” when 
housewives have to mix the color pel¬ 
let in margarine, for table use. 

Sources of Oil 

H OW is the force standing in oppo¬ 
sition to dairying comprised? 
What are its basic materials? 

First come the oil suppliers, often 
members of large corporate enterprises, 
which function in many countries scat¬ 
tered across the world. Generally 
speaking, they are firms associated with 
the handling of fats of all kinds, makers 
of soaps, detergents, toilet prepara¬ 
tions, cheese, lard, shortenings and of 
course margarine. There is fierce com¬ 
petition between the various separate 
family-companies, each jealously 
guarding trade-name products and dis¬ 
tinctive features of their special lines. 

In 1953, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 86 million pounds 
of oils imported into Canada went into 
the manufacture of margarine in this 
country. Palm oil came from the Bel¬ 
gian Congo; cocoanut oil from Ceylon; 
peanut oil from U.K., the U.S. and 
(Please turn to page 58) 



When you suffer from the I j 1 . .I 

pains of Rheumatism or y- I 
Arthritis you want relief and i'i;': 
you want it fast. . . That’s * 0 I 
Aspirin ! A tablet starts dis- C=? 
integrating almost the instant you 
take it-so starts to relieve that 
pain fast. 



I ONFQflMFO Find new friends. Establish- 
LUfilS-DUflll L ■ ed 1924. Reliable, Depend¬ 
able, Individual service. All ages. White race. Beau¬ 
tiful girls, nice looking men. Many state they are 
wealthy. Free Particulars, Photos, Descriptions, Sealed. 

Lois Reeder, Box 549-CG, Palestine. Texas. 



A DIAMOND Iron Removal 
Filter takes out iron rust and 
other foreign matter 
leaves water sparkling clear. 
Learn how little it costs 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
BRANDON (Dept. C) MANITOBA 



"To keep the 'family in dean, clean clothes 


NOTHING ELSE WILL WASH AS CLEAN 

as Canada’s own Tide 

-yet costs so little to use! 


MRS. R. F. PAGE OF WINNIPEG 

is one of our smart Canadian mothers who 
swears by Tide. "I like to keep my little 
daughters looking fresh and sweet,” Mrs. 
Page says. "And Tide certainly helps me 
there. I’ve never seen cleaner washes than 
Tide gives me—nor whiter ones! Tide gives 
me real economy , too. P. S.: Yes, even 
doll s clothes get special Tide care!” 


smart Canadian 
mothers use Tide 

Nothing else can beat Tide for cleaning power! 

Tests made in hardest water prove it. . . nothing 
else will wash as clean as Tide, yet costs so 
little to use! And with all this terrific cleaning 
power, Tide is the mildest detergent made, too 
, . . so kind to hands, so safe for all your 
washable colours. Next washday, use Tide. 

P.S. Tide’s also wonderful for dairy 
utensils—gets them thoroughly 
clean. Helps prevent milkstone 
. . . lowers bacteria count! So 
thrifty to use, too. 


Tide IS MADE IN 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 














Sew-and-save ideas for use now or during first spring days 
by ANNA LOREE 


Design No. SS-24 

For the school or pre-school tot make 
a pleated skirt and stole set in a gay 
plaid. She will be proud to wear it for 
every occasion. The stole has plain- 
color pockets at each end. The skirt is 
made with a smooth panel at center 
front and back. It has a button closing 
at the side and there are button-on 
suspenders included in the pattern. 
You will need 114 yards 36-inch or 1 
yard 54-inch plaid for skirt and stole; 
¥2 yard 36-inch or 14 yard 54-inch 
plain material for stole lining. Design 
No. SS-24. Price 10 cents. 


Design No. E-2200 

An ascot scarf can take the place of 
blouses in accessorizing spring suits. 
This scarf is easy to make and for a 
personal touch a monogram or other 
design of cord trims the front. Make 
it of silk. The back is stitched and 
corded to help hold it in place under 
a suit collar. One size only. You will 
need 14 yard lightweight silk; 14 yard 
waffle pique for piping and 50 inches 
of cable cord. Design No. E-2200. 
Price 10 cents. 


Design No. SE-2386 

For the girl who likes 
to sew her own clothes 
a lightweight tweed 
weskit with contrasting 
velveteen trim is easy 
to make. Worn with 
skirts and blouses it 
makes an attractive cos¬ 
tume for school or after¬ 
noon wear. You will 
need % yard lightweight 
wool tweed, 14 yard 
velveteen in contrasting 
color, bias tape to match 
the tweed and five %- 
inch buttons to cover. 
Medium size only given 
in pattern. Design No. 
SE-2386. Price 10 cents. 


This “field of daisies” design makes 
a table runner that is dainty yet 
sturdy. It is easily made in two-inch 
squares joined together as they are 
worked. Finished size is 1514 inches 
by 41 inches—or you may make it any 
size you wish. You will need 6 balls 
size 30 crochet cotton and No. 10 steel 
hook. Daisy runner is Design No. 
N-107. Price 10 cents. 


Address needlework orders to The 
Country Guide Needlework Dept., 
Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. 
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look! SINGER offers 

the widest choice of all! 


Only SINGER brings you so many wonderful types of 
machines to sew with. Take your choice . . . from the newest, 
most up-to-date automatic machine for fancy or 
straight sewing ... to the famous, smooth-stitching 



IS* 


straight needle machine. Whatever 
you want to sew, you’ll sew it 

better on a dependable Singer! 


New 

SWING-NEEDLE* 

Automatic 

This newest Singes 
does over 101 decor¬ 
ative stitches comple 
tely automatically ■ ■ • 
as^ well as the finest 

straight sewing; 

Amazing “fashion 
are the secret! 



»„ S,ants to war 
■Makes it easil 

Shi 38 you set 

1 b,e as a cabine 
Portable mode 

;<* black, hand], 



STRAIGHT needle 

Smoothest- stitching, 

most dependable ol 
all straight needle 
machines. And re 
member, when y°> 
buy a Singer • • 
parts and service ar 

always availabl 

wherever you go. 


• Easy budget terms • Low down payment 
• Liberal trade-in allowance 


S * For your protection, 

Singer sells and services 
its products only through 
its own company-owned Singer 
Sewing Centers, identified by 
the big red “S” on the window. 

SINGER is the only company that 
manufactures sewing machines in 
Canada, of Canadian materials, 
by Canadian craftsmen. 


Send in for the free Singer cata¬ 
logue ... gives complete information 
about all the great Singer* Sewing 
Machines. Write to Singer Sewing 
Machine Company, Dept. C. G. 25, 
at address nearest you: 

201 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg, Man. 
20 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ont. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 



*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Make everyday 

FRYday! 


Getting Up Nights 

For quick comforting help for Backache, 
Rheumatic Pains, Getting Up Nights, strong 
cloudy urine. Irritating passages, Leg Pains, 
and loss of energy due to Kidney and 
Bladder troubles, try CYSTEX. Quick, 
complete satisfaction or money back. Over 
900 million CYSTEX tablets used prove 
safety, success. Don’t suffer another day 
without asking your druggist for CYSTEX. 


The Countrywoman 

Continued from page 56 

Hong Kong; copra (dried cocoanut 
oil) from the Philippines; cottonseed 
and soybeans from the U.S.; eight 
million pounds of marine (fish) oil. 
The proportions of any given oil varies 
somewhat from year to year. No 
northern country in history has been 
able to compete with the tropics in 
the production of edible oils. 

Dairy Farmers of Canada, with 
office at 409 Huron Street, Toronto, in 
1952 made a study of where vegetable 
oils come from; standards of living in 
those countries including wage scales 
and types of agriculture; how other 
countries handle the margarine situa¬ 
tion. 

Soybean oil, if used for processing 
of leather or fibres, or in the manu¬ 
facture of paint, varnishes and soaps, 
or in fish canning, enters Canada free 
of duty. Otherwise used, it is subject 
to from 15 to 20 per cent tariff. The 
process of crushing soybeans is carried 
on at some points in Canada. There 
are unlimited possibilities for substitu¬ 
tion between oils of the two main 
classes; edible and non-edible oils. 
Manufacturers of edible oil products 
are not requested to distinguish be¬ 
tween imported and domestic oils 
used in the making of margarine and 
shortening. Indeed there is a question 
if they maintain such records. 

Manufacturers receive oils in raw 
form, shipped in tank cars. It is re¬ 
fined, deodorized so as to be bland, 
leaving no trace of original taste or 
smell of vegetable source. It is 
blended, bleached and then hydro¬ 


genated so that it will have the re¬ 
quired firmness, yet provide an easy 
spread. A churning or a “batch” 
emerges as a translucent mixture, grey¬ 
ish white, until the permitted 1.6 
degree “yellow or yellow and red, col¬ 
lectively” color is added. 

On the Dairy Front 

Along the dairy industry front in 
Canada are some 400,000 milk pro¬ 
ducers and approximately three million 
dairy cows, which furnish the raw 
materials to processors and distribu¬ 
tors. It is reported to have an annual 
retail trade value of $800 million. 

One out of every six persons in 
Canada’s population is engaged one 
way or another in producing, process¬ 
ing or distributing milk and its 
products—leaving out the manufacture 
of dairy equipment and transportation. 

Livestock and dairying are tied in 
with the conservation of soils, the rota¬ 
tion of crops, the utilization of gr£ss 
and other forage crops, upon which 
depends the permanency of Canadian 
agriculture’s future. 

The three prairie provinces produce 
26 per cent of Canada’s milk. They 
constitute a butter surplus area. The 
surplus is “exported” to deficit areas: 
British Columbia, Ontario and the 
Maritime provinces. Following 1949, 
within two years, prairie butter pro¬ 
duction had decreased 25 million 
pounds annually although the popula¬ 
tion had increased in the meantime. 

Dr. H. R. Thornton, head of the 
department of dairying, University of 
Alberta, in a paper presented to the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada, at 
(Please turn to page 62) 


ONLY 

BLUING ADDS & 
WHITENESS 
TO YOUR WASH 

A 

For whitest white clothes every washday, 
follow the swing to real bluing . . . Mrs. 
Stewart's Liquid Bluing! Works in all wash¬ 
ers. . . . Automatic or regular. Get Mrs. 
Stewart's Bluing at your food market... 
try it and see! ^ 



MRS. STEWART’S 
liquid BLUING 



LAUGHS Even 

at Teething Time 

Baby’s Own Tablets have long been a 
faithful standby — used confidently by 
mothers for over 60 years. Especially helpful 
during teething time because they give 

f »rompt, dependable, and effective relief 
rom feverishness, restlessness, tummy up¬ 
sets, and other minor infant troubles re¬ 
sulting from irregularity at teething time. 
No “sleepy" stuff — no dulling effect. Easy 
to take, mild and they taste goodI Help keep 
your baby happy. Get a package today. 


BABY’S OWN Tablets 



deeds no 

fiefrije ration 


Easy as 1-2-3 with 

new Active Dry Yeast 

Never did buns rise so light—so 
deliciously tender! And 3 table 
triumphs from the same dough! 
When you bake at home get 
perfect risings every time with 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 


BASIC ONE-RISING 
SPECIALTY DOUGH 


a greased 8-inch square pan with greased 
waxed paper. Cut half of dough into rounded 
spoonfuls; place in pan; sprinkle with 
2 cups shredded cheese. Spoon remaining 
half of dough on top; grease tops. Cover and 
let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in moder¬ 
ately hot oven, 375°, about 35 minutes. 

3. Seed Buns Cut out rounded spoon¬ 
fuls of dough and drop into greased mtilfin 
pans — each spoonful should about half fill a 
pan. Brush with melted butter or margarine; 
sprinkle with poppy seeds. Cover and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in moder¬ 
ately hot oven, 375°, 20 to 25 minutes. 


Measure into a large bowl 

1 cup lukewarm water 

2 teaspoons granulated 

sugar 

and stir until sugar is dissolved. 
Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann’s 

Active Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well; 
stir in 

LVa cups lukewarm water 

3 teaspoons salt 

Stir in 

4 cups once-sifted bread 

flour 


and beat until batter is smooth and 
very elastic. 

Cream in a large bowl 

Va cup butter or margarine 
Gradually blend in 

Va cup fine granulated sugar 
Gradually beat in 

3 well-beaten eggs 
Add to yeast mixture, about a third 
at a time, beating well after each 
addition. 

Mix in 

3 cups more once-sifted 
bread flour 

Divide soft dough into 3 bowls to 
finish as three specialties. 


1. Butterscotch Nut Buns Melt 3 

tablespoons butter or margarine in 8-inch 
square pan ; brush sides of pan with fat; mix 
in 1 tablespoon corn syrup, cup lightly- 
packed brown sugar and H cup broken wal¬ 
nuts or pecans. Combine in a shallow bowl 
Vi cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon and 
Vs teaspoon nutmeg. Cut out rounded 
spoonfuls of dough, coat with cinnamon 
mixture and place in pan; sprinkle with 
any remaining spiced sugar. Cover and let 
rise until double in bulk. Bake in moder¬ 
ately hot oven, 375°, about 35 minutes. 

2. Cheese PuIl-Aparts Line bottom of 
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No. 1021—The imitation yoke, set-in sleeves and tiny collar of 
this toddler’s coat are repeated on the dress; there is a pleat at the 
back of the flared coat, and the skirt of the dress is gathered at the 
waist. Sizes V 2 , 1, 2 and 3 years. Size 2 requires 1% yards 36-inch 
material for dress; 1% yards 36-inch or 1V4 yards 54-inch material 
for coat. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1020—For the style-conscious miss a sailor collar tops this 
princess coat. The front crosses over well. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 2% yards 36-inch or 1% yards 54-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 





No. 4878—An empire waist gives a perfect fit to this 
one-piece dress with puff sleeves, Peter Pan collar and 
79-inch flare skirt. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Size 
4 requires 214 yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1023—Girl’s suit has short fitted jacket with 
set-in sleeves and tiny collar; a full skirt held out by a 
ruffled petticoat. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 
10 requires 4 yards 36-inch or 2% yards 54-inch 
material for suit; 214 yards for petticoat and bow. 
Price 35 cents. 


No. 4990—Make the yoke and cuffs of this western 
shirt and jeans of the same material as the trousers, 
the pants pockets like the shirt. Transfer pattern in¬ 
cluded. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards 35-inch for pants, yoke and cuffs; 1% yards 
35-inch for shirt and pants pockets. Price 35 cents. 


1023 


4878 


No. 4951—Fashion right are the sailor collar, un¬ 
pressed pleats and short or three-quarter cuffed sleeves 
on this young girl’s dress. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 10 requires 3% yards 35-inch or 2% yards 54-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1032—There are eight gores in the skirt and a 
square neckline on this tot’s jumper; the waist-length 
jacket has a large, round collar, button front and long or 
short sleeves. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Size 4 
requires 314 yards 36-inch or 1% yards 54-inch for jumper 
and jacket. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4787—There is style and comfort for the growing 
girl in this empire-line dress with its zippered back clos¬ 
ing, flare skirt, set-in sleeves and contrasting collar and 
cuffs. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 
314 yards 36-inch or l 7 /s yards 54-inch material. Price 
35 cents. 


4951 


State size and number for each pattern ordered. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide Pattern 
Service, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, or direct from your local 
dealer. 
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HESSTON STRAW CHOPPER 



ASK THE MAN WHO USES ONE 


Built like a hammermill, the free- 
swinging hammers tear and shred 
straw to short pieces, eliminating 
one plowing or discing. Easily 
installed or dismounted. 



RETRACTABLE FINGER AUGER 

For most SP combines Field proved. 
Prevents bunching of groin ond slug- 


Available for most combines. 
Dynamically and statically 
balanced. ■ Spring-steel hammers. 
■'Sealed bearings. ■ Simple, posi- 
tivedrive. ■ Well-braced housing. 


HESSTON MANUFACTURING CO.. INC. 

370 King Street, Hesston, Kansas, U.S.A. 

For more details send coupon to nearest distributor: 
INNES J. HAUG, LTD.. Regina 
FALCON EQUIPMENT COMPANY. Toronto 
FARGO FARM EQUIPMENT SALES CO., Winnipeg 
MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT. LTD.. Saskatoon 
NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. Calgary 



Gentlemen: Send me information on [ ] Retractable Finger 

Auger [ ] Straw Spreader [ ] Cylinder V-Bars [ ] Quick 

Cylinder and Concave Adjustment [ ] Straw Chopper [ ] Sealed 
Bearings [ ] M-H Beater Sprockets [ ] Cutter Bar Extension 

for Soybean Harvesting [ ] Maize Attachment. 


NAME________— 

ADDRESS----- 

CITY_PROV...1- 

I OWN A_COMBINE 





0*1 

\000 CALS. OF 


WITH 



PUMPS 

Beatty pumps save you 30% of the 
electricity or gas others use. They 
are made BETTER — equipped with 
tapered roller bearings, bronze bush¬ 
ings, etc., where others do not have 
them. Lasts much longer. Half the 
pumps in use on Canada’s farms are 
Beatty — every type for every need. 



CELLAR DRAINER OEEP WELL 
PUMP PUMP 


JET PUMP / 

can 



BEATTY BROS. LIMITED 
Head Office: Fergus, Ont.,- Branches: Saint 
John, N.B., Montreal, Fergus, Winnipeg, 
Edmonton; B.C. Representative: McLennan, 
McFeely & Prior Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

BEATTY SAVES YOU MOST-SERVES YOU BEST 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 


BEATTY BROS. LIMITED, Box F 319, FERGUS, ONT. 

Please send me FREE literature about Beatty Pumps. I am interested in 

□ Shallow Well Water System 0 Deep Well Water System 

□ Jet Pump □ Cellar Drainer Pump □ Stock Pump & Jack 

Your name.✓..1. RR#. 

Post Office. Prov.. 

Town or village nearest you. 

Have you Electric Power yet?. . 


C.F.A. 

Annual Meeting 

Continued from page 7 

mark, stamp, or stencil. Both recom¬ 
mendations were accepted. 

A much more lively hog problem 
concerned the proposal for optional 
live-grading of hogs. This proposal 
originates in western Canada, where 
long distances, both from producers to 
public markets, and from public mar¬ 
kets in the West to eastern markets, 
are thought to be a handicap to the 
western producer. The proposal really 
centers about the willingness of the 
government to pay premiums on live 
hogs shipped to the U.S. market. East¬ 
ern hog producers do not want any 
watering down of rail grading, and 
fear the consequences of live-graded 
hogs on eastern markets. Three repre¬ 
sentatives each from the Eastern and 
Western Conferences will discuss this 
problem and attempt to reach agree¬ 
ment. 

A rather knotty problem worked its 
way to the top again this year in con¬ 
nection with the allocation of cars to 
elevators, as provided by the car-order- 
book section of the Canada Grain Act. 
Everyone was agreed that the placing 
of boxcars at country elevators should 
be in accordance with the preferences 
of farmers for certain elevators, but 
there is a difference of opinion as to 
the best method of bringing this desir¬ 
able situation about. While the car- 
order-book privilege stems from the 
Canada Grain Act, the control of car 
allocation rests now with the Canadian 
Wheat Board which requisitions, dis¬ 
tributes, and sells the grain. Whether 
provisions to safeguard the farmers’ 
long-established right should be mod¬ 
ernized and operation continued under 
the Canadian Wheat Board, or whether 
a somewhat elaborate provision for 
achieving this end through the Board 
of Grain Commissioners would be pre¬ 
ferable, is still to be decided. 

Faith and confidence in the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement, and the 
Canadian Wheat Board, were again 
reaffirmed. Similarly, the C.F.A. 
plumped for acreage-quota deliveries 
to be applied and maintained through¬ 
out each delivery season. Similar gen¬ 
eral agreement was given to a resolu¬ 
tion protesting the present practice of 
issuing only single delivery permit 
books to farmers who may share the 
use of machinery and living quarters. 
The meeting decided that any indi¬ 
vidual who has title to a farm in his 
own name, or who operates under a 
lease, should be entitled to a delivery 
permit book “regardless of machinery 
used, or place of dwelling.” 

T WO resolutions on soil and water 
conservation and land use were 
approved. One of these, endorsing the 
recommendations of the Agricultural 
Institute of Canada, urged that the 
federal government establish a national 
policy of soil and water conservation 
and land use; that the provincial gov¬ 
ernment should provide legislation and 
offer guidance to municipalities and 
farmers; and that local self-governing 
committees should be set up under 
provincial legislation. 

Another resolution urged establish¬ 
ment of a Great Plains water authority 
by both provincial and federal govern¬ 
ments. Such authority to “have power 
to prevent the pollution of rivers and 


to control and operate every kind of 
service designed to best utilize our 
prairie water resources.” 

One of the resolutions which re¬ 
ceived enthusiastic endorsation at all 
levels of discussion had to do with the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement. The reso¬ 
lution had reference to the recent 
recommendation of Mr. Justice Sloan 
of British Columbia, that the govern¬ 
ment of Canada should provide further 
subsidies to the railroad companies to 
compensate them for alleged losses in¬ 
curred in maintaining the existing 
Crow’s Nest Pass rates on grain. A 
resolution put the C.F.A. on record as 
repudiating “this wholly unfounded 
recommendation,” and called upon the 
federal government “to resist the pro¬ 
posal that any additional subsidy is 
necessary, or should be granted, be¬ 
cause of the existence of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass grain rates.” 

T HE women’s section • of the farm 
movement was responsible for a 
resolution urging the grading of con¬ 
sumer goods. It urged that since all 
farm products must be graded and in¬ 
spected, whereas many consumer goods 
offered for sale seemed to be of poor 
quality, “the C.F.A. requests the Gov¬ 
ernment of Canada to strictly enforce 
the Standard Brands Act, and to see 
that all consumer goods meet proper 
requirements for the protection of the 
buying public.” The women were also 
responsible for a decision that the 
C.F.A. study, sympathetically, the 
question “of whether a national health 
plan is the answer to present costs of 
medical services,, and what type of 
plan would best meet Canada’s health 
needs.” 

Certain areas in Canada, notably 
British Columbia, parts of Ontario, 
and the Maritime Provinces, where a 
number of highly specialized cash 
crops such as fruits, vegetables, and 
potatoes are grown, frequently experi¬ 
ence great difficulty with seasonally 
imported products that are virtually, 
if not actually, dumped on the Cana¬ 
dian market by U.S. growers. More¬ 
over, the Canadian tariff is sometimes 
lower than the U.S. tariff. These areas, 
therefore, occasionally present resolu¬ 
tions which run counter to the normal 
free-trade or low-tariff thinking of 
prairie farmers. Some interesting dis¬ 
cussions then result, in which logic 
and sense of fair play usually, if not 
always, win out. A number of such 
resolutions went before the C.F.A. in 
Edmonton. The, potato growers of 
British Columbia had some support in 
one of these vigorous discussions, as a 
result of which it appeared that they 
are subjected at certain seasons to 
unfair competition from sections of the 
United States, which are by no means 
regular suppliers of the Canadian 
market. 

There are few subjects which are 
likely to interest a gathering of 
farm folk more than a discussion, on 
the one hand, of surplus farm com¬ 
modities, and on the other, the needs 
of backward or undevelqped countries. 
On the question of surplus food dis¬ 
posal the annual meeting passed two 
resolutions. In the first, it believes that 
as part of an agricultural price support 
program, all possible steps should be 
taken “by producers, processors, and 
governments” looking to the expansion 
of markets for farm commodities and 
the development of new markets in 
countries where food supplies are in¬ 
adequate, rather than to adopt policies 
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Safti-Liner 

Replaces 

Tube 


CURVED t TAPERED BARS 

For o sharper bite and deeper pen¬ 
etration . . . greater drawbcrr pull. 


BIGGER, STRONGER SHOULDERS 

For greater tread contact, for a bigger 
bite and longer ond more even tread 


FLARED TREAD OPENINGS 

prevent soil jamming and to per¬ 
mit easy soil release. 


WIDE FLAT TREAD 

For more biting edge, full-width troc* 
tion and longer life. 


BUTTRESSED POWER LINKS 

Prevent excestive bar wiping; elim¬ 
inate bar-end body punching. 


DUAL SHOCK PROTECTORS 

Extra cop p!i«> to obiorb »v«n th» 
most severe impacts. 


A n|r the man who owns them! He'll tell you that dollar for dollar, feature 
for feature, Firestone is your best buy in tractor tires. Only Firestone 
offers you so many work-saving, money-saving advantages. Your local Firestone 
dealer will be pleased to talk over your field work problems and show you 
Firestone tractor tires can lighten your work and cut your costs. See him today. 


Only offers you 

all these important advantages 

AT NO EXTRA COST 


Standard equipment on 
1955 cars . . . Now avail¬ 
able for light delivery trucks 


Deluxe Champion 
SAFTI-TUBELESS TIRE 

This new tire is tailor-made for your kind of driving. 
The new tubeless construction and 40% stronger Rayon 
cord stands up equally well to the punishment of rough 
back roads and high speed highway travel. Patented 
Safti-Liner protects you against dangerous blowouts and 
annoying punctures and tire changing on the road is 
a thing of the past! 


Patented Safti-Liner 
protects you against 
blowouts and punctures 


Heavy Duty Transport 
TUBELESS TRUCK TIRE 

Another Firestone first! The first tubeless truck tire to 
be adopted as original equipment for light commercial 
vehicles. Safti-Liner eliminates the dangers of blowouts 
and punctures; reduces road delays by more than 75%. 
Wider, flatter tread offers more than double the 
traction life of regular tires! 












a new or used truck— 
discuss your financing 
problems with our 
local manager. 


Farmers' banking 
have been our sp 
interest for over 87 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
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Costs you less to buy 

Fordson Major Diesel is 
priced hundreds of dollars 
below all diesel and most 
gasoline tractors in the 
same power class. No sir, 
you can’t match the big 
Major Diesel for value far 
above the price. 


Costs you less to run 

The big, rugged 3-4 plow 
Fordson Major Diesel also 
costs less to operate. It 
delivers much more lugging 
power on less than half as 
much fuel as a comparable 
gasoline tractor, and diesel 
fuel costs less than gasoline. 


£££ YOUR FORO 



FRACFOR V£AL£R 


FORD TRACTOR AND EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
SAINT JOHN • MONTREAL • TORONTO • WINNIPEG • REGINA • CALGARY . VANCOUVER 


which would tend to restrict produc¬ 
tion. The second urges that the best 
and most permanent solution to the 
economic and food problems of under¬ 
developed countries is to be obtained 
through F.A.O., or the Colombo Plan, 
and similar programs of technical 
assistance. It urges that Canada’s con¬ 
tributions to these programs should be 
increased, and further suggests that as 
long as these underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries continue to experience severe 
scarcities in food supplies, all possible 
measures should be adopted to relieve 
hunger and malnutrition by distribut¬ 
ing surplus Canadian farm products, 
either free, or at special low prices, 
without disrupting normal conditions 
of trade. 

A thorny question before the C.F.A. 
concerned the proposed Canadian 
meat council. This proposal involved 
the collection of five cents per head 
from market cattle to support a public 
relations program which would aim at 
increasing the consumption of red 
meats in Canada. This question has 
been under discussion, particularly in 
western Canada, for a number of 
years; and during the last two years 
particularly, has been urged strongly 
by the Canadian Council of Beef Pro¬ 
ducers, mainly with respect to beef. 
The question was referred to provin¬ 
cial federations for discussion and 
study by the semi-annual meeting held 
last July in Amherst, Nova Scotia. The 
Edmonton meeting reported that in¬ 
sufficient support for the proposal had 
been reported by member organiza¬ 
tions to justify C.F.A. endorsation, and 
referred the question back to provin¬ 
cial federations until they are prepared 
to approve this, or a similar proposal. 

S IX resolutions included in the 
policy statement from the Dairy 
Farmers of Canada went through the 
meeting. All were directed to the fed¬ 
eral government. Three resolutions 
requested protection against the im¬ 
portation of dairy products from other 
countries and, in particular, cheddar 
cheese, as long as dairy products are 
in surplus position in this country; and 
against the importation of edible oils 
or the products from which these are 
made. Two of the resolutions related 
to butter. One asked that the present 
support price of 58 cents per pound 
be continued for an additional two 
years, and the other that the govern¬ 
ment dispose of 22 million pounds of 
surplus butter in the export market. 
(Instead, Mr. Gardiner announced that 
the government would offer surplus 
butter to public institutions in Canada 
at a reduced price.) A further resolu¬ 
tion asked the federal government to 
support and encourage plans to assist 
provincial authorities to provide free 
milk to children in primary and 
secondary schools. 

H. H. Hannam was re-elected presi¬ 
dent for 1955, with W. J. Parker, Win¬ 
nipeg, as first vice-pTesident, J. B. 
Lemoine, Montreal, as second vice- 
president, and the following executive 
members: V. E. Ellison (B.C.); Roy 
Marler (Alta.); T. G. Bobier (Sask.); 
J. D. Wilton (Man.); J. A. Ferguson 
(Ont.); H. C. Bois (Que.); Alphonse 
Arsenault (N.B.); J. E. Brownlee 
(U.G.G.); and Gilbert McMillan 
(Dairy Farmers of Canada). 

The next annual meeting of the 
C.F.A. will be held at Hamilton, On¬ 
tario, during the last week of Janu¬ 
ary, 1956. V 


The Countrywoman 

Continued from page 5,8 

Lethbridge, on January 7, 1953, rated 
dairying in Canadian farm income: 
“The monetary value of dairy products 
runs neck and neck with wheat or 
meat, while the total farm value of all 
products arising from dairy herds for 
the years 1944-1949 was considerably 
greater than that of wheat. Almost half 
of the bovine meats came from dairy 
herds. Probably no other single farm 
activity contributed more to the total 
farm value of Canadiap agricultural 
products.” 

Under these circumstances, Dr. 
Thornton points out, there is need 
for research, leadership and action. 
“It is a nice question in theoretical 
ethics and practical psychology as to 
who should collect the data and who 
should inform the public. Dairymen 
have been criticized frequently and 
harshly for an inadequate public rela¬ 
tions program ... If dairying is just 
another Canadian industry with its 
back to the wall, then the major re¬ 
sponsibility rests with dairymen . . .” 

He has found a widespread hesi¬ 
tancy to come to grips with the prob¬ 
lem based in part “on a lack of clarity 
as to the essentiality of dairying’s con¬ 
tribution and in a large part to Maybe, 
spelt with a capital M. Maybe the 
depictions of we pessimists will not 
materialize; Maybe a satisfactory 
chemical treatment of soil will be dis¬ 
covered; Maybe a hungry 200 million 
United States consumers won’t be able 
to grow their own beef and pork and 
will beg for ours; Maybe a yeast sub¬ 
stitute for meat will be found; Maybe 
a half-million farmers can find a sub¬ 
stitute for their dairy activities; Maybe 
we could rear our children in oriental 
fashion.” 


A Doubting Thomas 

Continued from page 52 

o’clock I headed for the £wamp where 
after much groping in the slime I 
came up with a puny little frog. With 
the callousness of youth he was dis¬ 
patched into the Never-never and I 
was faced with the problem of remov¬ 
ing the legs. I didn’t have a jackknife, 
mother being of the opinion that such 
things were unladylike but I had 
filched a broken case knife from the 
cutlery drawer and with this I man¬ 
aged to saw off the two hind legs. 

I washed them carefully in the 
brook. Then I started a small fire on 
a flat rock. When it was going quite 
cheerfully, I impaled the legs on a 
sharp stick and held them over the 
flames. The sticks kept catching fire, 
too, and every few minutes I had to 
snatch my “delicacies” from the fire 
and wave them around to put out the 
flames. After ten minutes I was so 
eager to try this great French treat 
that I concluded the legs were done. I 
had some salt and pepper in a bottle 
with which I sprinkled the legs. Then 
I took a good big bite. They were 
slimy and tasted like chicken that had 
been keeping close company with an 
over-ripe fish. I ate them both but it 
was a long time before I could hear a 
frog peeping in the swamp without a 
twinge in the pit of my stomach. 
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What’s news at Inco? 



THE BEAM OF A POLICE OFFICER'S FLASHLIGHT picks out a These sound waves are sent out by the Alertronic Alarm- 
burglar who has been caught by sound waves he couldn't hear. a new device in which small rods of nickel play a vital part. 

INCO NICKEL RODS SET OFF ALARM 
BUT BURGLARS CANNOT HEAR IT 


In the dead of the night a burglar is stuffing silver into 
a bag. Suddenly he is pinned in the glare of a flashlight. 
The police have him . . . trapped by a sound he couldn’t 
hear. The Alertronic Alarm has done its job. 

The heart of this device is two slender rods of 
pure nickel that change their length when 
magnetized, causing a diaphragm to vibrate and 
send out sound waves so high-pitched they 
cannot be heard by human ears. But the slightest 
movement by an intruder disturbs the sound 
waves and sets off the alarm. 

Inco research and development teams in cooperation with 
industry have been in the forefront of the world’s metal¬ 
lurgical developments since 1921. The knowledge and 
experience gained are among Inco’s greatest assets. Inco 
research points the way to Inco’s future! 

V 


Nickel helps report fires 

Even the heat of a wad of 
paper smoldering in an ash¬ 
tray will disturb the sound 
waves and set off the 
Alertronic Alarm. 

It also drives mice crazy 

So high-pitched are the sound 
waves that mice—who can 
hear them—are driven to an 
insane helter-skelter dash for 
safety. 

This is only one of hundreds of uses of ultra-sonic 
waves—uses that range from finding fish in the sea 
to aging cheese. 





“The Romance of Nickel ”, a 72-page book, fully 
illustrated, will be sent free on request . Bulk 
copies supplied Secondary School teachers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED • 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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Proved: Jergens Lotion 
stops‘ Detergent Hands’ 


Research laboratory proves Jergens Lotion more effective 
than any other lotion tested for stopping detergent damage.* 



Hardworking hands can be lovely! 447 women 
proved it by soaking both hands in deter- 
f gents three times a day. After each soaking, 
right hands were treated with Jergens 
Lotion. Left hands were untreated. 



Steadily improved for 50 years, thp famous 
Jergens formula has a luxurious feeling—is 
never sticky or greasy. Use it for all chap¬ 
ping ... it takes just seconds each day. 


What a difference in 3 or 4 days! Untreated 
hands were roughened and reddened by the 
soakings. Jergens Lotion hands stayed soft 
and smooth. Not one of the many other 
lotions tested gave these excellent results! 



Get a bottle of Jergens right away. It's 
thicker and creamier—with a delightful new 
fragrance. The world’s favorite hand care 
still costs only 15* to $1.15! ( Made in Canada) 


Jergens Lotiori 

O 


positively stops "Detergent Hands" 

*From the report of a leading U. S. research laboratory 


me Gounfaii 

H OW you wobble about when you are 
first learning to skate, then quite sud¬ 
denly down you go on the ice with a crack 
. . . you almost believe the ice came up to 
meet you! It isn’t long, however, until you 
are able to skim over the ice with long, swift 
strokes almost like a bird on the wing. Then 
you are ready to try some skating races and 
games, fancy skating and hockey. Skating is 
truly a Canadian sport and Canadian boys 
and girls learn to skate at an early age. 

Skating was known many years ago in 
Europe, about the year 1000. The primitive 
Norsemen used to slide over the ice on bone 
“runners” tied to their feet with thongs (you 
may see some of these first “skates” pre¬ 
served in museums). The Finns, English 
and Dutch people used skates very early. 
Later when people learned how to work with iron, metal runners mounted on 
wooden frames were used strapped to the boots. When the art of skating was 
brought to Canada by the early settlers, the idea of using clamps to fasten 
wooden—later metal frames to soles of boots ivas 
begun. These were called “club skates. Today, 
of course, we use blades and metal frames fas¬ 
tened permanently to skating boots. 




Goblin’s Feather 

by Mary Grannan 

S PRING was just over the hill. It 
was a time of new things. New 
leaves were ready to burst from their 
buds, and new flower's were waiting 
for sun to waken them from winter 
dreaming. It was a time for new hats, 
too. Little Polly McFee noticed that, 
as she sat on her front doorstep, with 
her doll in her arms. 

“Araminta,” she said, “you should 
have a new hat. Every lady who has 
passed by our house this morning is 
wearing a new spring hat. I shall make 
you one.” 

Polly ran around the house and into 
the kitchen, where her mother was 
polishing the silver. Polly watched the 
process for a few minutes. “Do you 
want to help me, Polly?” asked Mrs. 
McFee. “Is that why you came in?” 

Polly shook her head. At any other 
time, she would have been delighted 
to help to clean silver, but now she 
had more important business at hand. 
“No, Mum,” she said, “I don’t want to 
help, but if you need me. I’ll help, 
even if I don’t want to.” 

Mrs. McFee laughed. “I can manage 
nicely without you, dear, but you must 
have come in for some reason. Is Ara¬ 
minta hungry? Perhaps she needs a 
cookie?” 

Polly shook her head again. “No, 
Mum, she needs a new hat. Everyone 
is wearing a new hat. Araminta should 
have one, too.” 

Mrs. McFee agreed that Araminta 
should have a spring b.onnet, and was 
pleased to learn that Polly was going 
to make it. 

“But I need something to make it 
from. Do you have any pretty pieces 
of silk, or satin, or straw, or flowers?” 

“There’s not a scrap of material in 
the house,” she said. Polly’s face fell. 
Mrs. McFee went on, “I’m sure if you 
went over to Miss Noseworthy’s cot¬ 
tage, she’d be able to find something 
for you. She makes patchwork quilts, 
and has all sorts of bits and pieces.” 


Still clasping Araminta in her arms, 
Polly went hopping off to Miss Nose- 
worthy’s, for she was a good friend. 
She lived alone, in a small stone house 
on the next street. Her back garden 
and Polly’s back garden lay end to 
end, with a little gate between. Polly 
lifted the latch of the picket gate, and 
went into the garden. As she was 
passing the bare blackberry bushes, 
she noticed a pretty white feather, 
caught in the thorns. She laughed. 
“Look, Araminta,” she said, holding 
the doll forward. “A feather! It’s the 
very thing for your new spring bonnet 
I’ll pick it from the thorns.” 

Polly removed the feather ever so 
carefully, and put it, just as carefully, 
into her pocket. 

The little girl was bewildered by 
the variety of materials that Miss Nose- 
worthy’s rag-bag had to offer. She 
found it hard to choose, but Miss Nose¬ 
worthy was helpful. “I think pink is a 
lovely color for spring, Polly,” she 
said. “It’s so fresh and pretty. If I 
were you, I’d make the bonnet from 
this bit of pink satin. It would be most 
becoming to Araminta.” 

Polly held the pink fabric against 
Araminta’s blonde hair. “You’re right, 
Miss Noseworthy,” she said, “and the 
white feather I found on your black¬ 
berry bushes, will go very nicely with 
it, too. If you’ll lend me your scissors 
and some thread and a needle. I’ll 
make my hat out on your back steps. 
The sun is shining out there, and it’s 
such a nice day.” 

Miss Noseworthy obliged with the 
necessary tools for work, and the bon¬ 
net began to take shape under Polly’s 
eager little hands. When it was 
finished, Polly set it on Araminta’s 
head. “It looks lovely on you, Ara¬ 
minta,” she said, “but you need a hat¬ 
pin. I’ll go see .if Miss Noseworthy has 
one with a pink head.” 

Again Miss Noseworthy obliged, 
and Polly returned to the back steps. 
Araminta was sitting just where Polly 
had left her, but her new spring bon¬ 
net was gone. Her cry of dismay was 
so loud, that Miss Noseworthy came 
running to see what was the matter. 
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“Araminta’s new hat is gone. She 
was wearing it when I went into the 
house, and now it’s gone,” Polly 
sobbed. _ 

“Perhaps the wind has carried it 
away,” said Miss Noseworthy. 

“But there is no wind,” said Polly. 

Miss Noseworthy looked thoughtful 
for a moment, and she threw up her 
hands. “I knew it,” she said, “I knew it 
when I saw it, but I thought nothing 
of it. Polly, a goblin has taken Ara¬ 
minta’s bonnet.” 

“A goblin!” gasped Polly, “but why 
should a goblin take my doll’s bonnet?” 

“For a very good reason,” said Miss 
Noseworthy. “The feather that you put 
on the bonnet was a white owl’s 
feather, and goblins wear white owl 
feathers in their caps. He thought that 
you had made the cap for him.” 

Polly was very angry. “But I didn’t 
make the bonnet for him, and I’m go¬ 
ing to tell him so. Miss Noseworthy, 
do you know where I can find that 
wicked little goblin?” 

Miss Noseworthy smiled. “I don’t 
know where you can find him, but I 
can tell you how you can find him.” 


Polly listened carefully to the direc¬ 
tions that Miss Noseworthy gave her, 
and hurried to the blackberry bushes 
at the foot of the garden. 

“One, two, three. A, B, C,” she 
chanted, “Goblin, Goblin, come to me.” 

To her amazement, a little green 
goblin popped up from behind the 
cedar hedge. He was wearing Ara¬ 
minta’s new spring bonnet. “You call¬ 
ing me?” he said, with a flick of his 
green wings. 

In spite of her surprise, Polly 
answered clearly and firmly, “I cer¬ 
tainly did call you,” she said. “You’re 
wearing Araminta’s bonnet, and I want 
you to return it immediately.” 

The goblin frowned, puzzled. “This 
is my cap,” he said. “It must be my 
cap. It has a white owl’s feather. Any 
hat with a white owl’s feather, belongs 
to a goblin.” 

“Not that one,” persisted Polly. “I 
made that hat, and it’s for my doll. 
Please give it to me right away.” 

But the goblin laughed impudently 
at such an idea, and disappeared, hat 
and all. That afternoon Polly made 
another hat for Araminta, but she 
trimmed it with flowers. 


SUk Pad Out'ojj'DooiS 


No. 36 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 



O N any farm, but especially on back- 
woods farms, subjects for the 
artist are all around you. Any chance 
grouping of animals, horses at the 
water trough, cattle around a straw 
stack, chickens feeding, give a chance 
for sketching an interesting composi¬ 
tion. 

The accompanying sketch is of the 
kind that is often difficult to begin. In 
the first place, the large number of 
poles in the feed rack are confusing, 
and if you do not understand the con¬ 
struction of the rack, you may waste 
much time on unnecessary details. 
With a subject like this, begin with the 
top part of the rack, and tackle it as a 
carpenter would—by building the 
frame or foundation first. 

Decide which are the four corner 
poles and the angle at which they 
stand. Then the cross-braces and a 


few quick lines to indicate the direc¬ 
tion of the side poles. Now count the 
poles in one side and mark where the 
center one comes. Then count off half 
of the poles from the center to end 
and mark that. In this way, subdivid¬ 
ing each time, you will be able to place 
everything accurately, which you 
likely could not do if you started from 
one end without measuring. 

Perhaps you wonder why one would • 
not begin with the sheep. Well, in this 
case, the rack cannot move, and if you 
get that drawn correctly and in propor¬ 
tion, you will have something by 
which you can estimate the relative 
size, proportion and outline of the 
entire flock of sheep. Try, as far as you 
can, to sketch in the whole flock as 
one shape. It will take some practice. 
It is easier and better than to subdi¬ 
vide the flock into individual sheep. 



MONEY ORDERS 


She knows how SAFE they are 
and how easy to cash. And, of 
course, so simple to procure from 
the Rural Mail Courier or the 
local Post Office - It's the GUA¬ 
RANTEED SAFE' way to SEND 
MONEY BY MAIL. 


CANADA POST OFFICE 
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HON. ALCIDE COTE, Q.C., M.P. 

POSTMASTER GENERAL 


W.J. TURNBULL 

DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 


ALBERTA REGISTERS 40% OF ALL HEREFOP.DS 

registered in Canada, being 13,000 head in 1954. 

From this production will be selected by J. Chas. Yule, 
international Beef Judge, all registered Hererords in 1955 
sales listed below. This is your assurance of Alberta’s 
finest Hereford production, unsurpassed for— 

TYPE, SIZE, QUALITY and BREEDING 

• CALGARY BULL SALE —Largest of its Kind in the 
World— March 14-18 —600 Reg. Hereford Bulls. 

• EDMONTON BULL SALE, also Canada's largest Fat 
Stock Show and Sale and Alberta’s Third Futurity 
Show' —March 22-25 —150 Reg. Hereford Bulls. 

• OLDS BULL SALE — February 23— • STETTLER BULL SALE—April 21 — 

100 Reg. Hereford Bulls. 100 Reg. Hereford Bulls. 

• LACOMBE BULL SALES—March 1 and • LETHBRIDGE BULL SALE and Fat 

2, also June 2 —Total 250 Reg. Here- Stock Show and Sale— June 8 — 150 
ford Bulls. Reg. Hereford Bulls. 

ALBERTA HEREFORD ASS’N 

N. W. DILATUSH, President L. W. BOND, Secretary 

Waterton Park, Alta. 1729—12th St. West, Calgary 



When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 
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SHARPEN YOUR DISC BLADES 

FOB AS LITTLE AS lOe 


Why Pay $1.00 or More per Disc for Custom Sharpening? 
STURDY FINGER TIP CONTROL PRICE DELIVERED 

$27.95 


FULLY GUARANTEED 

Write for free information. 


GENERAL SLTPPLIES, 

719 Jubilee Ave.. Winnipeg 13, Man. 

Please ship me [ ] Disc Sharpeners 

[ ] MONEY ORDER ENCLOSED 

[ ] CHEQUE ENCLOSED 

[ ] SEND C.O.D. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS_ 
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Crow’s Nest Pass Rates 

O VER a period of nearly 60 years, the Parliament 
of Canada, provincial governments and farm 
organizations have combined to provide four strong 
pillars for the grain-producing industry of the 
prairie provinces. The earliest of these was the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement which provided the 
early settlers,—as it still does for the 230,000 grain 
producers today,—with a declaration of transporta¬ 
tion rights, assured in perpetuity. The second was 
the Canada Grain Act, the Magna Charta of the 
grain producer, which guaranteed him uniform 
grades and reasonable uniformity in elevator hand¬ 
ling charges. The third was the formation of the 
farmers’ own grain marketing organizations which 
served as guards about his business, and have 
gradually taken over the bulk of all grain-handling 
facilities. The fourth was the Canadian Wheat 
Board, which cut the speculator down to size, made 
The International Wheat Agreement practicable for 
Canada, and proved that wheat of the same quality 
could bring the same price to the grower. 

The Crow’s Nest Pass rates have been under 
frequent attack. For many years, the railroads have 
sought increased freight revenue from the easy 
annual haul of hundreds of millions of bushels of 
prairie grain across the long, level route to the head 
of the lakes. Latecomers to the field of efficiency, 
the knowledge that an increase in these rates would 
decrease the net income of every prairie farmer, has 
not lessened their appetites for the rich gravy just 
beyond reach. 

The Country Guide welcomes and commends the 
recent announcement by a member of the federal 
government that the government has no thought of 
interfering with these rates at the present time. A 
great deal of apprehension among farmers will be 
allayed by this announcement. 

Welcome as it is, however, the announcement 
fails to allay an additional cause for apprehension. 
We refer to the unfortunate, and, we think, ill- 
considered recommendation of Mr. Justice Sloan, 
sole arbitrator appointed by the federal government 
in the recent railway wage dispute. He recom¬ 
mended that the government pay the railways a 
subsidy in lieu of alleged losses sustained by the 
railways because of the Crow’s Nest rate. This 
would be a surprising enough by-product of a labor 
dispute at any time. Under the circumstances it 
was quite unwarranted and uncalled for. 

The grain freight movement in western Canada 
represents a type of transportation, which, for 
volume and length of easy haul, is unequalled in 
Canada. Grain moves in 40- to 60-ton full carlots. 
It is marshalled in long, complete trains, which 
cross the prairies or the mountains with a minimum 
of switching or labor. Moreover, it would require 
exhaustive inquiry and lengthy study by a corps of 
expert accountants to determine whether the rates 
now charged under the Agreement are, or are not, 
profitable. Mr. Justice Sloan did not conduct such 
an inquiry. He had no evidence of this kind before 
him. He heard neither witnesses nor argument. 

No wonder that the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture in its annual meeting resolved to 
“repudiate this wholly unfounded recommendation, 
and call upon the Government of Canada to resist 
the proposal that any additional subsidy is neces¬ 
sary, or should be granted, because of the existence 
of the Crow’s Nest Pass grain rates. 

No losses such as are suggested by the recom¬ 
mendation of Mr. Justice Sloan have ever been 
proved. The payment, therefore, of a subsidy in any 
way connected with this recommendation, would 
constitute an unwarranted assumption by the gov¬ 
ernment that the railways were carrying grain at a 


loss. We do not question the right of the govern¬ 
ment to pay a subsidy to the railways, but a far- 
reaching precedent would be established if it were 
to do so under the circumstances. V 

The Parity Principle 

ARMERS and farm organizations are giving a 
great deal of attention to the economic position 
of agriculture, in relation to other parts of the 
economy. Most of the thinking on this subject 
centers around the term “parity,” and the need of 
price supports of some kind to stabilize farm prices. 
Parity, however, appears to mean different things 
to different people. Some associate it with the idea 
of a fair share of the national income. Others, who 
may or may not identify their views with some form 
of parity, speak rather of support prices which 
would bear some reasonable relationship to the cost 
of production. Still others consider parity to mean 
net income from farm operations that would bear 
a favorable relationship to the net income received 
by operators of other kinds of business requiring 
similar amounts of capital and similar standards of 
managerial ability. 

The present system of applying price supports in 
agriculture by means of the Agricultural Prices 
Support Act, while satisfactory in some ways, is 
unsatisfactory in others. The Act provides for a 
$200 million fund to be used for the purpose of 
maintaining farm prices in reasonable relationship 
to the cost of things farmers must buy. The Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture, Mr. Gardiner, has repeatedly 
stated that this relationship is held to be based on 
prices and costs during the last three years of the 
war. Supports, as and when provided, are at the 
discretion of the Minister, with or without the 
advice of the Agricultural Prices Support Board. 

It is to be presumed that some more or less 
standard method of establishing support prices is 
followed, which in turn presupposes some kind of 
formula. The complaint of farmers and their organi¬ 
zations, however, is that nothing is known of either 
method or formula, which are closely held secrets. 
It could be, of course, that there is neither method 
nor formula; that each request for a support price 
is treated “on its merits;” and that the reasonable 
relationship between farm costs and prices specified 
in the Act is achieved by variable doses of appro¬ 
priate statistics mixed with convenient proportions 
of the Minister’s well-known political sagacity. At 
any rate, the secret is well held. 

Another complaint of the producer is that he is 
always kept guessing as to whether there will, or 
will not, be a price support for his specific product, 
beyond very near-by expiry dates. There is more 
truth than fiction in the remark originating with a 
Manitoba producer, that farmers have felt them¬ 
selves obliged to depend “on God and Jimmy 
Gardiner.” 

The various branches of the industry appear to 
be increasingly dissatisfied with the rather nebulous 
mechanics by which the Agricultural Prices Support 
Act is being operated. It is true that they might be 
willing to continue a little while longer as unhappy 
protestants, as long as the Minister’s partnership 
with Divinity continues. On the other hand, should 
he decide to break it up, or even leav? the Cabinet, 
there is every likelihood that there would be less 
confidence in the unpractised legerdemain of his 
successor. V 

Agricultural Societies 

T HE first agricultural society in Canada was 
formed 167 years ago. Societies have existed in 
the prairie provinces for 80 years, but the number 
of active societies in the three provinces today is 
less than 200. A long time ago it was said that the 
agricultural society is a mirror of the community. 
From the fact that there are hundreds of rural 
prairie communities and at least as many more in 
other parts of Canada, it must be evident that only 
a tiny fraction of the total number of communities 
are able to see themselves as others see them. 

Even before there were any agricultural societies 
as such in this country, the first “fair” was held; 
and throughout the long history of agricultural 


societies the tendency has been for the majority of 
them to believe that they have fulfilled their proper 
function if a fair is held annually. 

The purpose for which agricultural societies were 
first formed was for the improvement of agriculture. 
Originally, the societies looked over the field for 
new and useful information. Individual members 
brought it back to the community by letter or 
by person, when it was discussed and, if thought 
useful, applied by the farmers of the area. A few 
still hold fast to this idea, but they constitute a 
minute minority. This is not nearly good enough. 
Unless people of rural communities are willing to 
regard the agricultural society as a logical center 
around which to rally the agricultural interests of 
the community, and make it the focal point for 
their mutual dependence on the soil, there can be 
little excuse for continuing it. 

The fact is that Canada is now experiencing 
a period of rapid expansion. Non-farm industries 
are characterized by the development of large num¬ 
bers of very large commercial institutions, with a 
great deal of capital, and central management. 
Labor organizations are strong and effective. Such 
organizations spend a great deal of money on the 
research necessary in their own fields. They are 
constantly on the lookout for new ideas. Agricul¬ 
ture, on the other hand, is an industry of small 
family businesses; and no such business may expand 
beyond certain limits. Research and extension facili¬ 
ties are therefore provided for agriculture by gov¬ 
ernments. Unfortunately, the number of those who 
seek this information and these services of their 
own volition, is so small as to seriously threaten the 
ability of agriculture to maintain its present status 
in the national economy, to say nothing of closing 
the gap which many feel exists. 

Our extension services are falling behind in the 
task of extending to the farmer the information 
which is now available in such variety and quantity. 
This is not the fault of these services, or of their 
personnel. How could it be, when such a large per¬ 
centage of farmers fail to reach out a hand to 
accept the help so freely available? Agricultural 
societies could well spark a self-help community 
program in this connection, and be the focal point 
of contact with all the agencies established to assist 
agriculture in overcoming its natural handicaps. 
How much preferable such a policy and program 
would be, and how much more useful and practical, 
than to plod along faithfully year after year, with 
eyes raised no higher than a government grant, as 
so many evidently do. V 


In the Trough 

C ANADIAN agriculture appears now to be at the 
low point—the trough—of its prosperity cycle. 
This estimate was put forward by H. H. Hannam, 
president of the Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture, at the nineteenth meeting of the Federation, 
held last month at Edmonton. 

Basically, it is true that price difficulties arising 
from the production and marketing of troublesome 
numbers of hogs, cattle, and poultry are due to the 
planning and operations of farmers themselves. This 
is like saying, perhaps, that rain is caused by the 
weather. What may not be fully appreciated by 
many farmers, however, is that it is easier today to 
disturb the balance between prices and marketable 
quantities than it used to be. A ten-million-pound 
cheese surplus now presents a far more serious 
problem than 50 million pounds presented 30 
years ago. International trade is more delicately 
balanced today for many products, than formerly. 
On the other hand, mechanization has advanced to 
a remarkable degree; yields of crops have improved 
substantially; commercial fertilizers are in much 
more general use; weeds can be controlled by 
chemicals; cattle, hogs and poultry can be brought 
to market at earlier ages; and in nearly all aspects 
of farm production and management, similar 
progress has been made. This can only mean that 
with his increased ability to produce—per acre and 
per hour of labor—the farmer’s obligation to plan 
his production has likewise increased. Farming from 
mere habit provides a rough road to success,—and 
roughest of all, when farm prices are declining. V 
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Canada’s 
Agricultural 
Genius 
left a 
Heritage 
to the world! 

DR. ANGUS MAC KAY, 1840—1931 



BIG CAPACITY and lightweight design make this MM G-4 Harvestor 
the biggest-selling combine in its size. Economically handled by the 
3-4 plow MM Model UTS Tractor, the G-4 offers balanced construc¬ 
tion, one- or two-man operation. 



All the world owes an everlasting debt of grati¬ 
tude to Canada’s Dr. Angus MacKay, the 
Dominion’s first superintendent of its Experi¬ 
mental Farm in Western Canada. 

It was the momentous discoveries of Dr. 
MacKay which led to the earlier ripening wheat 
strains that defeat frost losses. To him goes the 
credit for teaching the advantages of "summer- . 
fallow” in Western Canada . . . the practice 

ADVANCED MM HARVESTORS HELP 

No nation, not even rich, fertile Canada, could 
grow today's great crops if it were not possible 
and profitable to harvest that crop. Thanks to 
modern methods, Canada today produces "ripe, 
golden" fields of grain on soil that once often 


which now makes fields of ripe, golden grain a 
reality on acres that once produced nothing but 
frozen crops. 

For his great services to agriculture, a salute 
to Canada's Grand Old Man, Dr. Angus Mac¬ 
Kay. Flis work produced an agricultural heri¬ 
tage ... a heritage that is kept alive by the cap¬ 
able farmers of Canada who proudly produce 
for their nation and the world. 

CANADA HARVEST HER HERITAGE 

bore frozen crops. With modern machines like 
the money-making MM Harvestors, Canadian 
farmers harvest their crops faster, easier, at 
lower cost than ever before. 


MM HARVESTORS ARE BUILT TO BOOST YOUR HARVESTING PROFITS! 


Today, when every machine on your farm has 
to show a surer profit than ever before, it’s 
twice as important that you get the facts on 
the money-making Flarvestors. Whether your 
farm calls for the MM Harvestor 69, the 12-foot 
G-4, the self-propelled S Harvestor, or the pace¬ 
setting new MM Uni-Harvestor . . . MM gives 
you a combine that’s built to pay you bigger 
profits, to cut your costs by cutting your time 
in the field. 

IN CANADA, TIME IS ALL IMPORTANT—MM 
HARVESTORS GIVE YOU MORE HARVESTING TIME 

MM builds the Harvestors knowing that min¬ 
utes mean dollars during harvesting season. 
That’s why equipment like the MM auger un¬ 
loader is standard on the Harvestors unless 


otherwise specified. With the MM auger you 
can save up to 2[4 hours of valuable time every 
day. Here’s how! Combining 15 acres of 60 
bushel grain in one day the auger unloader 
handles 900 bushels of grain. With the 20- 
bushel grain bin of the MM Harvestor “69,” 
for example, you would unload 45 times. The 
fast auger unloader empties the bin in approxi¬ 
mately 90 seconds. Compared to other combines 
that do not have the MM auger, the "69” saves 
about three minutes per unloading, or 2 hours 
and 15 minutes. And that’s not all, MM Harves¬ 
tors can be unloaded standing still or on the go. 
You do not have to stop to empty the bin . . . 
but you still get the same faster operation of the 
MM auger unloader. 

FOR HARVESTOR FACTS! 


SEE YOUR MM DEALER 

If you want the bigger capacity operation and the extra harvesting time that 
MM Harvestors offer—see your MM dealer. He can give you real facts on all 4 
Harvestor models . . . facts that show sure profits in your farming operation. 


ONE MAN BECOMES a whole harvesting crew with this MM "69" 
Harvestor and 2-3 plow Z Tractor. As on all 4 MM Harvestors, ex¬ 
clusive, straight-through combining and one-piece concave and 
grate offer extra capacity, cleaner grain. 



Minneapolis-Moline 

OF CANADA LIMITED 

REGINA, SASK. • WINNIPEG, MAN. 



HERE’S THE MIGHTY "S”... Self-propelled Harvestor with hydraulic 
Power-Flow drive . . . new dual control stick . . . new lighting system 
for night work and a host of profit-boosting advantages. The 
big-capacity ”S” is available in 1 2-, 13-, and 14-foot sizes. 


Wherever farmers have learned that they can show extra profits by 
windrowing their crops, the Minneapolis-Moline Windrowers are 
known for big-capacity, dependable operation. Available in 8-, 
12-, and 14-ft. sizes, there’s an MM Windrower to fit your fields. 


Branches and Transfer Points in 


Eastern Ontario Distributor 


Other Leading Farm Machinery 


« » Waterloo Manufacturing Company 



















